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CHAPTER I. 

RECIPROCAL. 

Thus they all went on cheerfully enough 
through three courses, while Lord Ridge- 
way attacked them each in turn. 

While Captain Fitzarthur and Lady 
Blanche were very lively and pleasant to 
one another ; while Jack and Lady Ridge- 
way argued hotly, and contradicted each 
other with much vehement emphasis at 
one moment — and then bent their heads 
together the next — and became mysterious 
and made confidential communications 
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mutually, on many social scandals in which 
the rest of the party were less deeply 
versed ; and while Sir Harry Wynn and 
Cicely Browne talked on and on in a little 
rippling sotto voce current of unceasing 
intercourse through the many successive 
stages of the pretty dinner. For these 
two were all unconscious and quite heed- 
less indeed of Lord Ridgeway's bad temper, 
of Lady Ridgeway's irritation, of Jack 
Fielding's disappointment and annoyance 
as he eyed Fitzarthur in his place. They 
were unconscious of all this and indeed of 
anything that was disagreeable, or of any- 
body else who might not be pleased. It 
was all the same to them, they were both 
so very happy. The wished-for meeting 
had come at last, and for about twenty 
Elysian minutes they might have been 
out among the shady chestnuts of the 
Palace Gardens, as on that first occasion 
when (except for Negro's presence) they 
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had met quite alone. They were conscious 
only of one another; they were sensible 
only of quick thrills of joy. Once again 
they had met, and met at last to know and 
to call each other by name. 

" I hope Negro is all right," Sir Harry had 
whispered as Lady Ridgeway had turned 
away, encouraged to do so by a glance 
which had stolen for an instant in his 
direction from beneath Cicely's long, droop- 
ing lashes. *' I hope Negro is all right ? " 

" Yes ; thanks to you, — he is all right," 
she had softly answered him. ' 

** Thanks to a lucky chance, you mean. 
What a nuisance it would have been if I 
had not happened to have been there just 
at the right minute." 

" Oh, it would have been dreadful. Do 
not speak of it, please. I shall be so grate- 
ful as long as ever I live to you, and I am 
so glad to be able to tell you so now, and 
I shall always call you Negro's champion. 
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I am sure I shall. Even now," she added 
shyly, "that I know you have another 



name." 



"Yes; do call me * Negro's champion.' 
I like Negro. I consider him my very best 
and my very most particular friend. It is 
I who am grateful to Negro, you know — 
very grateful indeed. May I come and 
see Negro," he added a little audaciously. 

"Oh, I do not know," she said a little 
doubtfully in reply. " I do not know ; or at 
least in fact — I do not really think you 
may." 

" Never mind, I will some day," he 
answered determinedly. " I will some day ; 
but — I can wait." 

" I will ask Belinda," said Cicely with 
grave resolution. " She is sure to know ; 
but I am afraid you must not come. I am 
sure — not just yet, at all events. But — yes, 
some day, perhaps, you may." 

" Some day will do very well," said Sir 
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Harry. "Some day is a very nice word 
in my opinion; and some day, if one is 
resolved upon it, is not always so very far 
away — we shall see," and he nodded with 
an aspect of resolve. 

" I will ask Belinda," repeated Cicely 
very demurely again. 

Then it struck him to inquire, "Who 
is Belinda ? what a pretty name ! " 

" Do you think so ? Well, so do I. Why, 
you have seen Belinda," she added suddenly 
with a bright glance at him, and with a 
blush at the recollection mounting to her 
fair cheek. " She was with me, you know, 
that morning in the carriage, and again 
to-day, when you saw me in the Park." 

" Oh, that is Belinda," and he hesitated 
and paused. He did not like to ask her 
questions, but she went on — 

** Yes, that is Belinda. We live in the 
same house, you know. We have always 
lived together, just Belinda and I. Who 
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IS she ? Oh yes — but I always forget that. 
She was my mother's cousin, and she 
takes care of me. She is always with me ; 
she is the only one who ever really takes 
care of me, or who ever has. That is who 
Belinda is. Now that I am grown up I 
suppose she is ' niy friend/— and that I am 
sure she is at all events." 

" Ah, I understand," said Sir Harry ; "and 
now tell me, if you do not mind — if you 
will, who was the old gentleman who — on 
that same morning, you know, when I went 
to Prince's Gate to find you — who came 
out ? " 

"' Oh, that is my guardian. Did you really 
notice him also } " 

And an uncomfortable, rather guilty feel- 
ing assailed Cicely at this point, as she re- 
membered how Mr. Garth had not only on 
his side seen, but had also commented 
severely upon the apparition of Sir Harry. 

"Oh, your guardian— ah, and is he a 
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cousin also ? Do you all live together in 
your nice big house ? " 

" Oh no ; he lives always at his chambers. 
He is not a cousin of mine. He is not one 
bit related ; he was only my father's great 
friend." 

" Indeed; and I hope he is a nice guardian 
and gives you all your own way in every- 
thing, as guardians ought to do." 

"He is very kind/' said Cicely, and 
then she sighed a deep strange sigh that 
rose irrepressibly and that was almost as 
inexplicable to herself as it was to Sir 
Harry Wynn. 

' He is not very kind, the old curmud- 
geon, all the same,' thought the young 
fellow angrily at this, jumping to quick 
conclusions, as people with small experi- 
ence often do. * I am sure he is not kind. 
Why should she sigh ? He looked a stiff 
old boy, and I should not like to come 
across him ; and I am very glad he don't 
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live out there with Belinda and her. I 
think I like Belinda.' 

This was all a silent reflection. Then 
he continued aloud — 

" Did you not think it very clever of me 
to find you that day at Prince's Gate ? " 

"Yes," she answered, turning her eyes 
frankly upon him then, full of quite natural 
and unsuppressed astonishment. " I did 
think it so very clever, and at first I was 
surprised, when I saw you. But then 
I remembered that numbers of people 
besides us lived in Prince's Gate, and that 
you were probably on your way to call for 
someone whom I did not know — I re- 
membered that." 

"No, I was not," said Sir Harry, de- 
cidedly. " I was on my way to nobody. I 
was not going to call for any one at all. I 
had found what I was looking for, Miss 
Browne, when I encountered Negro and 
you." 
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She gave a pleased little shy laugh at 
this and turned her eyes upon her plate ; 
but she answered nothing. She blushed, 
however, and in spite of herself looked 
very happy. 

" You knew me again," said Sir Harry. 

" Of course I did," she very softly 
replied. 

He knew quite well that she had known 
him ; but he thought it very nice of her to 
say that ' Of course.' And he turned his 
gaze full upon her, with a bright, frank, 
sweet smile, for a minute. She looked up 
and their eyes met with that glad light — 
the recognition of mutual sympathy, which 
springs sometimes so unbidden and so 
quick. His eyes softened as they met 
hers and then he went on — 

" I did not in the least know my way," 
he said ; " neither where you lived, nor how 
to get there ; but I just followed exactly the 
path over which you went off with Negro 
that first afternoon." 
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That first afternoon ! It seemed so long 
ago, and yet it was but a few summer 
days ! It was very extraordinary ; but they 
seemed to have known each other for any 
length of time now, and to have met so 
often and in so many places that the 
acquaintance seemed to-night simply to 
complete itself — not to begin. 

* Oh ! he knew her quite well ! ' so Sir 
Harry would have said to any one who 
might investigate the subject after that one 
little dinner ; and he had known her how 
long ? ' Oh — for ages.' He had begun to 
know her ? ' he could not exactly say 
when ! ' This was his instinctive feeling as 
he went on again. " I did not in the least 
know where to find you when I went to 
look for you," he said. 

"No ? — you did not know I lived in 
Prince's Gate ? Oh, I have been there so 
long ! " 

** But then I did not know anything 
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about Prince's Gate. I did not know that 
there was any such place in the world at 
all." 

"Oh, I thought everybody knew that 
much about me," said Cicely, laughing. " I 
flattered myself that the place I live 
in is about as well known to most people 
as any part of London, and that every- 
body would know it if I only said the 
name." 

"But then, you see, I know next to 
nothing of London," he answered. " I had 
never been before at Prince's Gate." 

" You ? — you have not been long in 
town ? " 

" Precisely three weeks." 

She looked round at him then in soft 
amazement. What — he was not as her 
guardian had judged him, after all then ! 
He was not one of Mr. Garth's wicked, 
dissipated young London men. 

Where had he come from — this bright 
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young champion, who had been placed for 
Negro's salvation on that May evening 
among the chestnut shades ? 

" But, why — ? " she began in a mystified 
tone. . 

"Why did I come to London ? you 
would say. Well, I have often asked myself 
in vain, I can assure you, that very ques- 
tion ; though, do you know," he added sud- 
denly, " I think I can almost answer the 
question now." He paused with his bright 
eyes fixed upon her so eagerly that she 
turned hers away. Then he continued 
more composedly. " At all events, avow- 
edly I have come to London because it 
has so pleased my people down at my own 
old place. They have sent me up to 
Parliament, you see, to sit for what Lord 
Ridgeway is kind enough to call — my 
pocket borough. He talks very contemp- 
tuously of Arch Aubrey," Sir Harry went 
on with rising heat and indignation. 
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" But — ^by Jove, I should like him to see 
the tidy little corner of England he honours 
with such vituperation from a political 
point of view ! However, they have sent 
me up to represent them, and so I have 
had to come. Though what good I do 
my brave Arch Aubrey men by sitting 
night after night and half the sunny after- 
noons as well, down in that dull old place 
at Westminster, I am sure I do not . know. 
Don't you go in for women having seats 
in the House of Commons, Miss Browne, 
if you take my advice — I assure you it is 
no holiday at all." 

" I am not strong minded," said Cicely, 
demurely. " I do not understand anything 
about those kind of things. But you ! — you 
are actually a member of Parliament," she 
continued, turning her soft violet orbs with 
no little admiration on his sunburnt face. 
"You are really a member of Parliament, 
and — you look so young," she added 
laughing. 
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" I dare say I am a good bit older than 
you are," he answered a little indignantly. 
" I am quite sure that I am years older 
than you are, I have not the least doubt 
of it," and he looked critically at her for a 
moment as if to guess her age as she had 
insulted his. 

*' I am one and twenty," she replied a 
little hesitatingly, answering readily enough 
the inquiry in his eyes — but not very 
certain that it was quite correct to do so 
all the same. 

"And I was twenty-three last Midsummer- 
day, so that I am quite old enough to have 
a seat in the House of Commons ; and I 
am a Methuselah compared to you, Miss 
Browne, — so, you must not speak contempt- 
uously of my youth again, if you please." 

" And you have been really only three 
weeks in London," she continued, taking 
up the inquiry in her turn from her own 
side at length once more. 
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"Only three weeks," he answered. "And 
you ? " 

"Why, I have lived in London all my 
life." 

" Oh, whew ! " whistled Harry quite low 
below his breath, however — and looking 
round with a merry twinkle of pretended 
dismay in his eyes as he said with a sigh 
— " Then I dare say you are aged in worldly 
wisdom and social experience in comparison 
with me, to a degree that will make me feel 
as juvenile and foolish every time I speak 
to you, as when I endure the kind patron- 
age and protection of Jack Fielding or 
Lady Blanche. Dear me, how sad, and 
I hoped you were a novice like myself all 
the time ! And now, after all, I have fallen 
into a trap, and I shall be chaffed presently 
by you for all my social ignorances, just as 
I have been a dozen times already by 

sundry astute young metropolitan ladies 

ft 

to whom I have fallen a sorry prey. Ah, 
Miss Browne ! " 
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" No, that you will not," Cicely answered, 
looking brightly and assuringly at him 
again. " No, no ; not by me. You need not 
be afraid of mCy Sir Harry, for I am a novice 
— much more of a novice, I dare say, than 
you are. I know nothing of society, pro- 
bably much less than you do. Only think, — 
this is my first dinner party," and she added, 
looking down and colouring a little, " I 
will tell you, if it will make you feel happier 
with me, that this is my first really dining- 
out dress. It came from Paris only yester- 
day. From a shop that Lady Ridgeway 
once recommended to Belinda, you know. 
There, — ^you may think how little I know ! 
You need not be afraid of my laughing at 
you, at all events." 

" I am so glad," he answered fervently. 
" Then you will not mind me and my 
ignorance, and I shall be delighted not 
to feel foolish and all ' out of it,' you know, 
with you. — You have really never been all 
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about in London yet — ^any more than I 
have ? " he went on. 

" I have never been * out ' yet in 
London at all," she answered. 

" Now this is charming ! " he exclaimed ; 
" now I know we shall be friends. How 
curious that we should have met to-night. 
Is this really your first dining-out gown ? 
how pretty it is! And tell me, did the 
lilac dress, the one I saw you in, that time 
in the Gardens, you know, — did it come 
from Paris also } " 

"Yes," she said, nodding genially at 
him with undisguised pleasure at his 
evident approval of her costume. He had 
apparently admired that cr^pe dress in the 
Gardens. And she thought it very pretty 
herself. " Yes," she said, " it cante from 
Paris too ; but it is not lilac, it is helio- 
trope, you know. Nobody wears anything 
but heliotrope this year." 

" Oh, that* s it, is it ? and — well, it is a 

VOL. II. c 
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very pretty dress indeed, and so is this 
one. And now that is all right, you know, 
I am sure we shall get on. I am so glad 
you are a novice also." — And then he 
added once more, " Are you really only 
just out ? " 

" Yes, only just — I was presented at the 
last drawing-room." 

" And I at the last lev^e" 

" How funny." 

" Yes, it is very odd. I am glad we 
have met just at the beginning." Then 
he went on again after an instant's pause — 

"And now, I imagine, that you have 
started you are going to * do * everything — 
the whole season I mean ? I suppose you 
are going right bang through ? " 

"Oh, I don't know about that," said 
Cicely. " You see, I have no one exactly 
to do it with. You see, Belinda and I are 
quite alone." — Then, continuing after a 
pause, " There is Lady Ridgeway, cer- 
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tainly, — she is so very kind. And I am 
to go out with her a little sometimes ; but 
I do not know how much, because of many 
reasons which I cannot quite explain. I do 
not know what I shall really do — And you?" 
she added, suddenly turning the query 
upon him. " What are you going to do ? " 

" Oh — I ? I suppose I shall get into 
a sort of tread-mill round of it all, and go 
ahead like other fellows. I have got to do 
what is expected of me, I suppose, at all 
events. And there is such a lot expected 
too. Oh, yes — for this season, at all events, 
I mean to go in for the whole thing." 

Cicely turned round upon him at this, 
and surveyed him again, but this time with 
grave, regretful eyes. 

He answered her glance inquiringly. 

" Oh, I suppose you will begin now to 
be dreadfully idle, and good-for-nothing, 
and bad," she said sorrowfully, and she 
shook her head. 
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" I hope not," answered Harry, heartily ; 
and then in spite of himself, and spite her 
grave, deeply concerned look, he broke 
into a ringing laugh. " Why should I ? " 
he said merrily. " I hope not indeed." 

" Oh, you all do. I know you all are," 
she continued emphatically. ** I am afraid 
you are. — But — oh, why should you, Sir 
Harry — why should you, it would be such 
a pity ? " 

"All idle and good-for-nothing — what 
we unlucky M.P.s, or whom, Miss 
Browne ? " 

"No, no; not the M.P.s," she replied 
heartily. "Oh, no, it is not that. I do 
not mean because you are in Parlia- 
ment, and that sort of thing, you know ; I 
am sure at least that that is all right. 
And I do not mean you yourself exactly 
either," she continued, a little confusedly, 
and becoming much distressed. " But all 
those nice — I mean young people, you 
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know, who wear flowers and those pretty 
light grey coats, and have big dear collie 
dogs, and are always (such numbers of 
them) in the Park just now every morning 
— ^I mean all of them." 

" All of us," he said emphatically. " Do 
you know — I am afraid, though unin- 
tentionally, the description fits. But how 
do you know," he added eagerly, "that 
we are every one of us so contemptible 
— as all that comes to, Miss Browne ? 
how have you found us out I wonder — 
already." 

"Oh, I know," she repeated sadly, 
shaking her little bronze-brown frizzled 
head with grave and melancholy wisdom. 
" I know, I know ; I have been told." 

" But who has told you ?" persisted Harry, 
and he laughed brightly and gleefully then. 

She looked so sweetly, so demurely and 
so bewitchingly disapproving, that it pro- 
voked him in spite of everything to laugh. 
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But that laugh wasi in another instant 
much deplored by him, for it put an end 
to their little happy tite-a-tHe for the time 
being. 

" What is the joke ? " said Lady Ridge- 
way, looking smiling round upon him. For 
she was thoroughly tired of Jack. " Ah — 
my dear Sir Harry, what an infectious 
laugh you have ! — Come, we cannot let you 
and Cicely have all the fun to yourselves 
any longer. Let us share it, and let us 
laugh as well." 

He turned and answered her with ready 
courtesy, but — with that quick, true, in- 
stinctive taste which never failed him — he 
did not repeat one single word to Lady 
Ridgeway which either he or Cicely had 
said. 
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CHAPTER IL 



IN THE TROPICS. 



At cheese time, as Lady Ridgeway had 
said, his lordship departed, with the 
grumbled remark, "You will dine at 
midnight, you know ; so I never get the 
chance of eating my dinner in comfort ; '* 
and then, getting up and stalking out of 
the room with a general nod round the 
table to everybody, which any one might 
be justified in appropriating and returning, 
or in letting alone, as they thought fit. 
They all bowed courteously in return, how- 
ever, and the young men half rose from 
their seats, but no impression was made 
thereby on Lord Ridgeway, for he had 
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turned his back upon them already and 
was gone. 

Then coffee came almost immediately, 
and little packets of cigarettes were laid 
in front of the plates, between the tall 
porcelain stems of the dessert-service and 
the small vases of sweet-scented and 
clustering flowers, and the party closed in, 
in cosy conclave round the little table, and 
the servants quietly left the room. 

Lady Ridegway in an absent, meditative 
sort of manner proceeded to fill each tiny 
Sevres cup with the fragrant coffee, and 
dropped huge lumps of sugar one after 
another without speaking a word. Then 
she passed them gravely round, and sipped 
her own little cupful, still with downcast 
eyes and curiously meditative mien. 

Jack had not moved as usual from his 
place beside her. She had made no sign 
to him to do so. 

Lord Ridgeway's chair was still empty. 
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Presently Lady Ridgeway raised her fine 
expressive eyes, and she swept them slowly 
round the circle of her guests. 

Blanche seemed very happy in tHe-ct-tUe 
with Captain Fitzarthur, who, it just struck 
Lady Ridgeway almost for the first time 
as her glance now rested on him, was cer- 
tainly, as she said to herself, * a strikingly 
handsome boy.' 

He was nearly five and twenty, and a 
captain, and she herself was not yet very 
old ; but everybody was a ' boy ' in Lady 
Ridgeway's diction, or at least if they were 
bright and good-looking and pleasant, she 
always called them so. It felt so comfort- 
able and easy. * Yes, Captain Fitzarthur 
was certainly a very handsome boy/ 

Blanche seemed amused with him, and 
Jack was still out in the cold, and Lady 
Ridgeway was tired of Jack. 

She remained silent and still paused 
without saying another word to him ; while 
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he, also quite speechless for the moment, 
took up a cigarette and rolled it absently 
between his fingers. 

Suddenly she transferred her gaze to 
the other side. 

Cicely Browne and Sir Harry were 
deep in murmured tite-d-tite again, and 
Lady Ridgeway*s eyebrows arched curiously 
for a moment, and then a line appeared 
drawn darkly for a second across her brow. 
Only for that second, however. She im- 
mediately recovered herself, and one of 
her sweetest and most brilliant smiles sud- 
denly lit up her face. 

*' Cicely, dear,' she said, with soft em- 
phasis on the caressing word, "Cicely, 
dear, I know you hate smoke, or at all 
events I know you are unaccustomed to it, 
so let us go upstairs." 

Cicely smiled in answer, but hesitated. 

She did not quite know what might be 
the conventional answer due from her, and 
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she was quite unaware that she was either 
averse or unaccustomed to smoke. Cer- 
tainly not the latter. Her father had 
always smoked, and every evening when 
she had been sent down to him she had 
been wont to find him musing over a cigar. 
What should she answer .'* She paused. 

But Lady Ridgeway evidently did not 
expect an answer, or was indifferent as to 
what, the answer might be ! She certainly 
did not await one. Without further con- 
sultation with any of them she gathered 
up her fan and gloves. 

" You seem to have finished your coffee," 
she said, speaking again to Cicely; "and 
you, Blanche," she continued, " are you 
ready, dear } " 

"Quite ready." 

** But must we stay behind ? " came then 
from Sir Harry in a piteous tone. " Must 
we stay here ? I must follow Lord Ridge- 
way's example, you know, in a few minutes, 
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and betake me to the House ; but may I 
not come upstairs first, Lady Ridgeway, 
please ? " 

*'0h yes; you may come as soon as 
you like, all or either of you, but — yes, 
stay behind now. We are quite tired of 
you for the moment, and we shall like you 
much better after you have smoked your 
cigarettes." 

They were not long over the cigarettes. 

Lady Ridgeway was scribbling a note at 
her writing-table, and Blanche and Cicely 
had had little time to arrive at acquaintance 
in the back drawing-room, when the three 
trooped in, and Sir Harry made his way 
with ready directness towards the sofa 
where the two girls sat. 

Jack leisurely followed him, and Captain 
Fitzarthur paused by Lady Ridgeway, who 
had looked up at him from her writing 
with an encouraging smile. 
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" Will you excuse me a moment ? " she 
said. This horrid ten o'clock post — one 
has always something that must go by it ! 
I have just received that," she continued, 
tossing a card across the table to him, 
" You will be there, of course ? " 

"Oh, the F 's Shakespearian tab- 
leaux! Rather ! — I mean yes, I am going. 
I hear they are to be very good." 

" All the beauties to stand, and Millais 
arranging them." 

"Yes, Mrs. F does the thing very 

well. Are not you to be among them ? 
Among the beauties, I mean ? " 

" Am I to take part in the tableaux f 
No," she said with a light laugh. " Life 
is not long enough to give one's self so 
much trouble about anything, in my 
opinion, as all that implies. They asked 
me to join them, certainly, but I backed 
out. I wonder who is to take the part (in 
my place) which they proposed for me ; I 
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must inquire. And now, what are those 
people laughing at in there, I should like 
to know ! " 

And she rose as she spoke, and came 
from behind her little table, and walked 
into the back drawing-room, slowly fol- 
lowed by Captain Fitzarthur, who paused 
in the alcove near the archway where the 
piano stood, and touched it, dropping his 
fingers on to the keys in an absent manner 
as he looked down the room towards the 
further end. 

Jack had taken his place near Lady 
Blanche now, and seemed happy. Sir 
Harry Wynn was standing up and, with 
one hand upon the end of the sofa, was 
bending towards Cicely Browne. Lady 
Ridgeway, dignified and majestic, her tall 
figure drawn to its full height, and her 
hands clasped and hanging down before 
her, stood midway between the four. She 
was surveying them. She was puzzled. 
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Lady Ridgeway was quick, and it was 
almost impossible to deceive her faculties 
of observation ; and as for her intuitions, 
they were quite curiously keen. 

She felt a state of things even before 
she had time to observe them. She had 
electrical sensibilities and sympathies — or 
so she always said — by which the sensa- 
tions of other people's inward beings, be- 
came disclosed to her inward perceptions, 
long before circumstances or opportunity 
had had time to declare them. 

So, she had quickly realized that there 
was something quite unexpected in this 
tableau before her now — in this meeting of 
Cicely with Sir Harry Wynn ! 

She knew nothing, and nothing sug- 
gested itself to her ready and speculative 
mind. For she had spoken of Sir Harry 
only yesterday to Cicely Browne, when 
she had asked her to dinner ; and the girl 
had betrayed no knowledge of him at all ; 
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and naturally, for at that time she did not 
know her champion's name. 

And to Harry she had certainly men- 
tioned the heiress, her " little proUgde of 
the Paraguay mines" at the Opera that 
night, and surely in all probability she had 
told him that it was Cicely Browne. 

And yet, these two — Lady Ridgeway 
was too quick for it all to escape her — 
they had some 'pasV between them! They 
had recollections which came up, colouring 
their young fresh cheeks, and lighting up 
the gleam in these two pair of bright 
gleeful eyes. 

* A past ' — there was no doubt of it — and 
yet ! Lady Ridgeway could make nothing 
of it at all. 

At all events they were both radiantly 
happy, and evidently quite delighted to 
meet. 

She stood contemplating them for a mo- 
ment, while Cicely turned her eyes from 
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Sir Harry's bright bending face, and 
looked up at her hostess, while a warm 
wave of colour swept over her cheek once 
more as she met that imperious lady s 
quizzical and inquisitive eyes. 

Lady Ridgeway smiled, looked at the 
girl from head to foot, as if she had sud- 
denly appeared in a new light to her, and 
as if she were an interesting and unread 
puzzle. 

Then she slightly shrugged her shoulders, 
curled her lip with a curious little expres- 
sion of resignation, looked at Harry for a 
moment, (who returned her gaze with no- 
thing but bright triumphant pleasure in 
his glance,) and then she turned slowly 
away, and walked off to Captain Fitz- 
arthur at the piano, with a sensation rising 
oddly within her to which she was quite 
unaccustomed — the sensation that she had 
been just a very little bit sold ! 

For she had read all, save the main facts 
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and circumstances of the case ; all its sen- 
timents, all its tendencies and probabilities 
were plain to her now as an open book — 
Sir Harry Wynn was not fair, free game 

Captain Fitzarthur stood still by the 
piano, still lightly fingering the notes. He 
had been watching them all, and he had 
been admiring the picture. The long, 
pretty, softly-lit room, with its back-ground 
of green foliage visible in the conservatory 
away at the lower end ; with its bits of 
artistic colouring, some pale and delicate, 
some rich and deep ; with its glow of light, 
where the shaded lamps, standing on small 
velvet tables, threw crimson circles a little 
way around ; and with all its alcoves and 
corners of deep shadow, where Lady Ridge- 
way had placed her vases of sweet-scented 
flowers and stands of green fernery, 
and where small inviting-looking causeuses 
were arranged for tite-ct'tHe, Captain Fitz- 
arthur critically scanned it all, and then 
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turned his gaze on the group half-way 
down the room. The four bright young 
upturned faces, and the tall figure of Lady 
Ridgeway in their midst. 

An evil or a good Genius — ^which might 
she be ? 

For one for all — she had influence with 
each of them. Her presence lay with 
impress upon their lives — a presence of 
power it could not fail to be — and the 
world would scarcely credit her with being 
a presence — for good ! 

She turned and came towards Captain 
Fitzarthur. It was impossible to read 
from her face one single sentiment with 
regard to any of them, which might be 
passing in her mind, 

" You sing, do you not ? " she said, in a 
soft tone. 

" A little, yes, sometimes," he answered ; 
"only stupid sort of comic things, you 
know." 
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*' Then sing now, I like anything comic ; 
life is dull enough without our assistance, 
and anybody who can enliven it with 
the comical deserves public thanks. Do 
sing ! " 

"What? 'Here stands a Post!' or 
* The Policeman's Song ' — or what ? " 

*' Oh, anything," and he struck the piano 
— ' struck it ' literally, for the notes rang 
again beneath his sudden and vigorous 
assault, and Jack, who was just growing a 
little happy and sentimental by Blanche 
Ethridge's side, emitted a low protest in a 
suppressed groan ; and Sir Harry stopped 
his eager flow of remarks, and looked up 
with a half-dissatisfied smile. Cicely only 
opened her eyes with astonishment — and 
Blanche yawned ; while Lady Ridgeway 
threw herself into a deep chair by the 
corner of the piano, and broke into a ring- 
ing laugh as Captain Fitzarthur proceeded 
loudly to inform them that when — 
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" The Coster's finished jumping on his mother, 

On his mother, 
He loves to lie abasking in the sun — 
Oh ! take one consideration with another, 
A policeman'js life is not a happy one, 

Happy one." 

" What a funny song," murmured Cicely. 

" Great rubbish," growled Jack. 

'* Hush, Jack, for shame," expostulated 
Lady Blanche, demurely. 

*' How can he do it ? How awfully 
clever ! " exclaimed Sir Harry. 

" Quite too delicious," said Lady Ridge- 
way, emphatically. "That is too charming. 
Oh, Captain Fitzarthur, do go on ! " and he 
proceeded 

Lady Ridgeway laughed her ringing, 
musical, impetuous laugh again, and looked 
down the room at the group with satisfac- 
tion, as she saw them all silent, or laughing 
in spite of themselves, and felt assured that 
her diplomacy had succeeded, and that Ute- 
a-tite — even ordinary conversation, and 
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most certainly sentiment — were all quite 
efifectually annihilated for the time being. 

Jack was looking down disgusted, but 
Sir Harry was looking up and gazing 
straight at her, evidently immensely 
amused. 

"It is such a boy," she thought to her- 
self. "He delights in anything. This 
suits him exactly. Now, do go on, Captain 
Fitzarthur ; let us have some more." 

" Do you know this } " said the young 
fellow, and he dashed into the cheery, stir- 
ring chorus of — 

" Here stands a Post ! 
See the flag upon it waving." 

" Famous ! *' exclaimed Sir Harry, and 
he drew near the piano in spite of himself. 
" What a capital thing to march to." 

" Now — ^good chorus," shouted Captain 
Fitzarthur, and Lady Ridgeway joined : — 

•* Here stands a Post. Behold it and — Beware." 

shouted Harry along with her, and his 
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colour rose as he laughed again, and his 
eyes sparkled with fun. 

Then Captain Fitzarthur sprang up from 
the piano. 

" There, that's enough of that, I think," 
he said. " What rubbish it all is, to be 



sure." 



" Oh no ! It is capital ; how it catches 
one's ear," laughed Harry again. 

" Famous," echoed Lady Ridgeway, and 
she smiled up at him, and went on again — 

"Here stands a Post ! — Yes ! but who- put it There?" 

Again Harry joined her. They chanted 
vociferously together for a minute, and 
Captain Fitzarthur laughed, and strolled 
down the room. 

" Do you like comic songs } " he said to 
Cicely. 

*' Yes ; I do not know — I think I do," 
she answered, with a little slight hesitation, 
— anxious to be truthful, and yet not 
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rude. " I never heard one before, you 
know, at least not sung. I have heard all 
those tunes before upon the organs." 

" Oh yes ! that is their test of merit. A 
comic song is nothing, you know, until 
they have it on the hurdy-gurdies, or, at 
least, if they don't have it, you may be 
sure that it is no count." 

" No ? How very curious," said Cicely. 

Meanwhile Blanche had just softly 
touched Jack upon the shoulder with her 
fan. He looked up at her. 

She was gazing down the room, beyond 
the piano, towards the conservatory, her 
large, calm, brown eyes fixed gravely, as if 
she observed nothing specially, and as if she 
were all the while merely listening to what 
he said. 

But he instantly followed her gaze. 

He understood her, and knew what she 
was pointing out to him, and what she 
thought. 
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For, of course, as yet Jack knew nothing, 
and Blanche had only observed a very little, 
concerning Cicely and Sir Harry Wynn. 

But they had their own little scheme for 
his education and development, and so 
they watched, and smiled furtively towards 
each other now. 

Lady Ridgeway had risen, talking 
earnestly to Sir Harry the whole time, and 
she had continued to talk, he bending 
courteously to listen, while she turned, 
keeping him steadily by her side, and 
walked across the room, slowly and delibe- 
rately, away from them all, towards the 
entrance to her pretty flower-room, on the 
other side. I say flower- room, and not 
conservatory, quite advisedly, for only so 
can it be described. 

It was not an ordinary glass conserva- 
tory like anybody else might have had, but 
a round edifice, dimly illuminated and full 
of flowers, with a vaulted blue ceiling, from 
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which pended a globe lamp, soft and many- 
tinted, like a large, lustrous pearl. Snowy 
lilies of the Nile and crimson amaryllis, 
and tall graceful ferns stood in groups 
round a few pieces of beautiful sculpture, 
and beyond these were cool, dusky niches, 
even more suggestive of tranquil converse 
than the corners of the dra.wing-room had 
been, where low crimson seats and long 
American rocking-chairs were set back 
into the shadow here and there. 

The whole atmosphere was laden with 
the sweet, drowsy odours of the rich exotic 
blossoms which gleamed softly among the 
ferns. 

"Come into the tropics," said Lady 
Ridgeway, lightly. " I do not say at 
present — come and see my birds, for they 
are all asleep now. You must come and 
visit them in daylight. Sir Harry." 

' The tropics ' seemed cool enough on this 
sultry evening as they entered, however, — 
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for SO was the little luxurious retreat 
arranged — cool in summer, and warm in 
winter, was exactly what Lady Ridgeway 
meant it to be. 

" It is kept always at the same tempera- 
ture, you know," she explained, as she 
passed into the curious flower- and bird- 
room with Sir Harry. " Day and night, 
summer and winter, it is always the same, 
or else my foreign birds would not live 
here, and, you know, they are my one little 
craze ! " 

And then only it was, that Sir Harry 
saw, entering this enchanted temple of 
verdure and flowers, with all its soft 
luxury of cool and quiet repose, that it 
was an aviary also as well as a flower- 
room ; and that the tropical flowers and 
foliage and ferns all existed to set off" and 
to keep up the character of their natural 
surroundings, for the little pink Java 
sparrow, for the bright-winged goldfinch, 
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and for the soft, tender-noted love-birds 
who, with many other curious specimens 
of the feathered beauties of foreign climes, 
slumbered on their little gilded perches in 
peaceful dreams of soft Southern lands, 
among many varieties of the Eugenias, 
Eutaxia-Floritundas, Gnidia-Pinifolias, and 
Gordonia-Javanicas of their native woods, 
— such as all now stand at home in our 
conservatories. 

It was a pretty, fanciful boudoir, and it 
spoke the erratic and fantastic character 
of the lady who owned it and who spent 
indeed, as she often asserted, many of her 
happiest hours — quite alone — yes, save 
her birds, her ferns and her curious fish 
in the crystal bowl beneath the sparkling 
fountain — quite alone in here. 

I know few people would believe it. But 
Lady Ridgeway had curious nooks and 
corners, odd, unexpected sides always ap- 
pearing and always afresh surprising you, 
in that strange diversified nature of hers. 
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And she loved her birds and her queer 
fish far more than all of them — Guards- 
men, young M.P.s, and Baronets put 
together ! 

And Sir Harry believed this — fully and 
frankly believed it — when she, in her 
wonted fashion, now introduced him into 
her grotto, as into 'the 07te place where 
she was really thoroughly contented, 
thoroughly at home, — and perfectly happy 
upon earth ! ' 

He believed, perhaps a little more in- 
genuously than she had meant him to 
believe it, for it was quite natural, and 
explicable to him. 

For had he not, (as far as birds and 
beasts and flowers and fishes went,) much 
the very same crazes himself? Had he 
not the old kennel, where he had spent 
about the happiest of all his hours at 
home ? And had he not his nursery for 
baby pheasants, and his collection of anti- 
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quated falcons and decrepit crows, all as 
tenderly cared for as her tropical favourites 
here ? And did he not know every wild 
woodland bird-note, from the first chirp 
of the peewit to the last farewell of the 
departing swallow, in the green, wild woods 
at home ? So he could sympathize — en- 
thusiastically sympathize — as she took him 
from cage to cage, and as they peered in 
warily at her bright plumed birds all 
asleep on their gilt perches now. 

His first impulse, after an exclamation 
of delight when he found himself within 
this enchanted bower — his first impulse 
was to rush back and fetch Cicely to see 
it. A curious impulse, and one which 
he did not pause to analyze although he 
was keenly aware of it. * Oh, let me just 
go back and bring in Miss Browne to see 
all this ! Oh, how lovely it is, she must 
see it all ! ' 

But somehow — Lady Ridgeway detained 
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him, and prevented this intention. This 
was to be her hour, so she told herself, 
and if she allowed flirtation within the 
sacred precincts of this shrine of nature in 
its rarest and most delicate forms — well, 
at least, she chose to limit it to her own 
peculiar flirtations, and thus only her most 
especial and most Platonic friends were 
invited here. Cicely had seen it all before 
now, and she should see it again. But not 
now ! No, this hour was for herself and 
for Sir Harry. 

She had expected that it would surprise 
Sir Harry, and she liked amazing him ! 
She liked seeing him look rather mystified ; 
and somehow it amused her to see that 
bright boyish flush come up on his cheek, 
and to know within herself that something 
in the utterly unconventional style of her 
own doings and surroundings was sur- 
prising him to the verge of perplexity 
indeed. And here through flowers and 
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birds was one pathway towards the depths 
of his sympathies and interests as she knew. 

* He is such a dear thing ; such a 
thorough rustic/ she thought of him. ' I 
do like making him open his youthful, 
astonished eyes. It is such a nice boy. 
I like him. But now — let us see.' 

So she dismissed the suggestion to go 
back for Cicely Browne, and after slowly 
conducting Harry all round her aviary, and 
taking him from one snowy or crimson 
lily to another as they nestled, all gleaming 
with soft starry lustre and delicious per- 
fume among the dark Dracaena leaves, 
she invited him, almost imperiously — 
quite irresistibly, at all events — to sit 
down close by the fountain-basin with 
her, — on a low, quaint wicker-work couch, 
that was pushed back amid the foliage. 
And she leant back then and contem- 
plated him quietly for a moment, as if 
she would read to the very springs of 
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his heart and sentiments; as if she felt 
them to be at once deep and interesting 
and solemn. For this was the character 
of her flirtations at certain stages, and now 
— as she felt they were approaching that 
particular stage in their acquaintance, — a 
curious, earnest gravity gathered in Lady 
Ridgeway's fine eyes. 

Sir Harry turned, and with those bright, 
dancing, blue, laughing orbs of his he eyed 
her wonderingly. 

Lady Ridgeway was indeed a very won- 
derful and a very impressive woman to his 
mind. She made him think of such won- 
derful things : of strange stories, of thrilling, 
deep romances, of traditions and strange 
tales of foreign lands ; of Italy and the Tro- 
vatore, and of Byron's poems ; and of the 
isles of Greece, and of something which he 
had almost forgotten, about some beautiful 
Sappho who had loved, and sang, and 
died, or jumped over the rocks, or — he 
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could not exactly remember what ! But a 
confused echo of all this rang in his mind,t» 
and this sort of effect Lady Ridgeway had 
very generally upon him ; always when 
they were alone, indeed, and when her 
eyes became deep and absent and dreamy, 
and her voice low and musical, and so 
thrillingly sweet. 

What was the matter with her ? Dear 
Lady Ridgeway ; and she was so very kind 
to him. What was her secret sorrow for 
which she seemed ever to be craving sym- 
pathy in that voice, which at such moments 
gave meaning unutterable to each common 
word ? What did she silently endeavour 
to say, by the gaze of those wonderful eyes, 
whose language, mute but expressive, sug- 
gested such heart-searching things ? 

What was her sorrow } * Ridgeway 
seems pretty much of a brute, certainly,' 
he thought; 'but then,' the matter-of-fact 
Harry went on to reflect, 'she does not 
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seem much to mind him, and if she had 
•* not liked him, well, she would not have 
married him, I suppose.' 

But what was the matter ? 

There was nothing the matter — ! as Lady 
Ridgeway s Platonic adorers, growing wise 
in the course of unravelling mysteries and 
of developed intimacy, generally were 
allowed to know. There was nothing the 
matter. She did not mind Lord Ridgeway, 
and those melancholy eyes, with their un- 
utterable language, were nothing more or 
less than dipose. 

As yet Sir Harry did not know this, 
however. 

He looked sympathetic, and Lady Ridge- 
way looked still more kind. 

And it was very pleasant in there — quite 
delicious, in fact. 

There was the cool refreshing ripple 
from the fountain playing close behind 
them ; there was the soft twitter of a half- 
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awakened bird now and then, among the 
ferns and the flowers, and that was all that 
broke the silence for several minutes, while 
Lady Ridgeway leant back, and rested her 
eyes upon him with that grave, searching 
gaze. 

Suddenly a voice rose in soft tenor notes 
of sweet passionate song within the draw- 
ing-room. 

** Jack," murmured Lady Ridgeway gently, 
** I am so very glad Blanche has made him 
sing. This is something different from 
Captain Fitzarthur's chorus." 

Harry almost started, the notes were so 
eager, so passionate, so soft and sweet. 
His cheek flushed quickly, and a light of 
deeper feeling than Lady Ridgeway had 
ever yet seen in them, gleamed in his blue 
eyes. They suffused tenderly as Jack 
sang on. It was that song of songs last 
year. Tosti's exquisite music weaving 
itself in rich musical rhythm round Violet 
Vane's eager, passionate words. 
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" I think of all thou art to me, 
I dream of what thou canst not be ; 
My life is worn with thoughts of thee, 
For ever — and for ever. 

" My heart is full of grief and woe, 
I see thy face where'er I go, 
I would, alas ! it were not so, 
For ever — and for ever." 

" For ever, and for ever," Lady Ridgeway 
murmured, as if pierced to the very heart. 

" Lovely ! " exclaimed Harry, warmly. 

" Poor Jack ! " added Lady Ridgeway, 
softly, with a sigh. 

" Why ? " Sir Harry turned straight 
upon her. 

" Oh, Sir Harry, Sir Harry, the world 
has not opened your eyes as yet ! Never 
mind poor Jack; do not let us peer into 
his shadowy sentiments. Let us accept 
the frank utterances of his delicious sing- 
ing as merely the outcome of his art, or 
let us leave Lady Blanche to settle it all. 
I do not want to talk now of either of 
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them. I want you — I want you — Sir 
Harry/' she added, suddenly and frankly, 
" I want you to tell me something of your- 
self." 

He turned, and smiled into her face 
again pleasantly. 

She was so intensely sympathetic, or 
what he simply called to himself, * kind.' 

" I should like to tell you anything," he 
said. ** I would tell you anything in the 
world you pleased. It is awfully nice of 
you to care to know, Lady Ridgeway — 
about me, I mean. I cannot think why 
you should be so kind. But what — what 
am I to tell you ? " he asked. 

She paused a moment, and critically and 
hesitatingly she scanned his eager, honest 
face. Then — 

" What do you think of my little Para- 
guay heiress ? " she softly said. " What 
do you think of my little Cicely Browne ? " 

Then he coloured up indeed. He 
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looked away towards the rich green screen 
of ferns between them and the drawing- 
room, and his eyes rested a moment on 
a bunch of starry stephanotis gleaming 
among the green leaves — and they seemed 
pufe and sweet and snow-like to him, 
like his thought of the little lady of his 
love — and he turned his eyes, blue and 
clear and transparent as the waters under 
the sunlight ray, upon the dark dreamy 
face beside him, and — ** Lady Ridgeway," 
he said, *' do you know that I am deeply 
and unutterably in love with Cicely 
Browne." 
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CHAPTER III. 



CONFIDENCES. 



To say that Lady Ridgeway started would 
be to do her injustice. I doubt whether 
she was ever startled by anything, or that 
she, in truth, ever cared really enough 
about any of those vague excursions she 
made into the realms of sentiment, to 
result in her being taken aback visibly by 
any announcement with regard to them 
whatsoever. 

But she was as nearly startled by the 
suddenness of Sir Harry's announcement 
now, and by the earnest gravity of his 
manner as it was possible for her to allow 
herself to be. 
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She did not exclaim anything. She was 
silent. 

But, a great surprise took possession of 
her whole countenance and of her eyes, 
for a moment, as she leant forward and 
returned Sir Harry's steady and eager 
gaze. Her lips parted, and she smiled 
then, a curious, sweet, and very winning 
smile at him, as if the thing amused and 
pleased her intensely ; but as if, at the 
same time, she were quite utterly incredu- 
lous of what he had said. 

^ m * m 

There was a pause. The young man 
crimsoned warmly as he felt her keen gaze 
upon his face, and his eyes kindled pre- 
sently with a curious, rather angry flash in 
them, as he encountered the soft mockery 
in her sweet unbelieving smile. 

There was a pause — and only the foun- 
tain's ripple and the twitter of the drowsy 
birds broke the silence as she gazed so 
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curiously and intently at him — ^with that 
odd, little, derisive smile upon her lips. 
Then — 

'* Sir Harry, what do you mean ? " she 
very softly said. 

" I just mean it," he answered. " I can- 
not in the least account for it. Can you ? " 

"Account for your falling in love, in one 
evening — deeply, unutterably in love — with 
little Cicely Browne ! " 

"Oh, no — not in one evening," he ex- 
claimed. 

"Ah ! '' She drew a long breath. "Ah, 
then it is true — you have met before ? " 

He laughed a little shyly then, and in a 
few rapid, graphic phrases, he recounted 
the adventure of the two dogs in the 
Gardens, a few evenings ago. 

And Lady Ridgeway sat up then, and 
her face brightened all over, and her eyes 
sparkled and radiated with sincere and 
genuine sympathy and amusement. 
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" No ! " she exclaimed — *' no, it is quite 
impossible — but that is too romantic ! and 
she did not, until this very evening, even 
know your name ? But you knew hers, 
Sir Harry ? " 

" I knew she was either Miss Cicely 
Browne or Miss Belinda East. I did not 
know which, you see," he added, in a 
funnily matter-of-fact tone, "because they 
are both down, in the Red Book, at num- 
ber seventy-seven. Prince's Gate." 

" Oh, dear ! the Red Book ; and that is 
the way you went about it, was it } Well, 
I must say, there is a melancholy element 
of the matter-of-fact and practical even in 
this most adventurous and chivalrous of 
all love tales of these nineteenth-century 
days! So you bought a Red Book, and 
you looked her up — did you ? " 

" Yes, that morning, after I had seen 
her in Prince's Gate, and made sure some- 
how that she had come out of her own 
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house, to drive with her mother — as you 
know, I then thought it was. I went 
straight to the first book-shop I came upon, 
and I bought a Court Guidcy and I looked 
her up." 

"And you mean to say that you fell 
really in love then, in the Kensington 
Gardens ? " 

" I suppose I did," he answered. '* I 
know I have thought of nothing else ever 
since that evening. I cannot account for 
it. Can you, Lady Ridgeway ? She was 
like a kind of picture, you know, coming 
down that long chestnut avenue in the sun- 
set that first evening, and I was sitting 
there so very solitary and so bored, and 
then, when she walked away down under 
the trees, with that quiet sort of uncon- 
sciousness about her, and with her pretty 
dress sweeping over the daisies and the 
blades of grass, — well, somehow, I wanted 
so awfully to talk to her — I knew, some- 
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how, we should get on, you know. I 
knew quite well that she would understand 
and answer, just as I should like her to 
answer, to every word I said. I cannot 
account for it. I had the feeling. Then, 
when I carried her the little frightened 
dog, she looked like a frightened child 
herself then, — almost ready to cry; and 
yet so demure and dignified, that, all I 
wanted to say, all I meant to say, vanished 
right out of my head, and I could not say 
one single word after I had put Negro 
into her arms. I could only stand dumb 
and abashed before her and take my hat 
off, while she looked up so prettily and 
seriously at me out of her dark blue 
frightened eyes. They are blue, are they 
not, or are they violet ? Well, I had a 
feeling that I would gladly have died for 
her then and there. Lady Ridgeway, and 
yet all the while I could do or say nothing, 
only bow and open the iron gate for her, 
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and let her walk away. If I could have 
kept her I would have given anything in 
the world. I did so want to hear her 
speak, but she went away." 

"And next day you traced her out 
again ? * 

" Well, I came upon her, you know, 
before I had began even to trace much. I 
went as far as I could see her go across 
the Park, and out of it, and then I found 
myself in Prince s Gate." 

" And at her own house door." 

" Yes, I supposed it was hers, but I did 
not know that until to-night ; not for 
certain, at all events.'' 

" And what does Jack say to all this 
romantic story ? " 

" Jack } why I have never told him 
one word about it, Lady Ridgeway," the 
young fellow eagerly said. " How could 
I ? One does not talk of things, you 
know, in that kind of way — not when one 
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feels about them, at all events. Only — 
you have made me talk, and I am sure I 
do not know why, or how either, for the 
matter of that, and I am sure it is very 
kind of you to let me worry you with my 
little tale." 

" I am deeply interested," she gravely 
answered, — and so she was. More inte- 
rested, in truth, than she was often, in those 
blas^ days of her life through which she 
was just then gliding. She was interested, 
for the thing was genuine — there was no 
sort of doubt about that. The boy was 
evidently sincerely and quite heartily in 
love ! 

And Cicely, how was it with her, she 
wondered ! Was she aware of the devotion 
of this suddenly captured young knight of 
hers; and did she reciprocate the senti- 
ments that were being so eagerly confided 
to this — might-be — dangerous confidente 
now? 
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Cicely ? she had seemed quite uncon- 
scious, and quite at her ease with him 
during dinner-time, but certainly strangely 
happy and bright If she reciprocated, it 
was still spontaneously. She had not yet 
recognized, or realized either, all the depth 
and fervour of the current into which their 
chance acquaintance and their chance 
meeting was to drift her young life as yet 
She was unconscious evidently — she would 
play no studied part from her own side. 
The game lay, to make or mar, in Lady 
Ridgeway s hands then still. 

The stereotyped ** frisky matron," or 
** sentimental matron," or ** selfish and self- 
absorbed matron," with whom we are all 
supposed to be so well acquainted in these 
our modern times, would have promptly 
marred it, or would have tried to do so at 
least, no doubt 

She had Sir Harry in there quietly to 
herself just then, in an excitable and im- 
pressionable frame of mind. 
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He knew almost nothing of Cicely. 
Anything Lady Ridgeway told him, or any 
view she might take, he was bound to hear, 
to receive, and believe from her, for he had 
no ground from which to discredit or 
contradict it. 

She had him in there — among the ferns 
arid the dreaming love-birds, twittering 
softly in their gilded prisons — there, in that 
dusky solitude, with the ripple of the 
fountain making soft music near them, and 
the sweet heavy fragrance of countless 
exotic blossoms filling the air — and he 
seemed tolerably happy and satisfied too. 

Yes, notwithstanding all the disturbing 
nature of his confidence, he seemed happy 
and composed enough, as he leant leisurely 
back on the wicker sofa by her side there 
now. 

He was not in the least impatient. He 
was ready to listen as he was eager to tell 
He was drifting, gently and sweetly, down 
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the easy stream of soft confidences which, 
as Lady Ridgeway knew well, was often 
merely a facile channel for the flow, a little 
later, of other sentiments and other confi- 
dences of a more direct and more personal 
kind. 

She felt at that moment as if she could 
have done almost anything with Sir Harry, 
and turned his life's destiny, for the time 
being, in any way she pleased. Or, at 
least, it would have been an easy thing to 
try to do it, whether her success were com- 
plete and permanent, or not 

Many women might have done it, and 
the world would have vowed that Lady 
Ridgeway would have done it, most cer- 
tainly of all — would quietly have put out a 
firm, subtle hand, and have plucked up the 
budding sentiment by the very roots ; 
withering it, when she had dragged its 
living fibres forth to view, with the blight- 
ing chills of soft, contemptuous smiles ; 
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blowing the light, gossamer thing, which 
often describes a youthful fancy, (such as 
this appeared,) blowing it away as easily as 
possible, on the breath of a few derisive 
words. 

All this Lady Ridgeway felt it was in her 
power to do at that moment — ^and all was 
simply, just what conventional judgment 
would have expected her to do. 

But she did not do it. Perhaps because 
this young Sir Harry was not an ordinary 
man. Because there was just ' a some- 
thing ' in the warmth and the glow of his 
sparkling and eager eyes that somehow 
quivered to the real centre of her heart for 
a moment, and that touched a deeper spot 
than was often reached (in common worldly 
intercourse,) in that medley of contra- 
dictory curiosities Lady Ridgeway called 
' her feelings.' 

He was so sincere, that he roused her 
almost to sincerity. He was so real, that 
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all artificial and pretended sentiments 
seemed to pass into sickly nothings, before 
that flash in his honest eyes, — just as 
glittering theatrical footlights, would 
dwindle before the rays of a rising morn- 
ing sun. 

He loved Cicely Browne — that was evi- 
dent ; loyally and sincerely loved her — and 
Lady Ridgeway felt, that if she crushed 
this love — as in truth, she may have 
crushed other loves before — she would be 
doing a deed as rude and ruthless as if 
she had broken one of those fair blossoms 
of the conservatory from its strong stem, 
in the fresh dew of the morning — before it 
had time to bloom into life and beauty 
beneath the warmth and the fulness of the 
light of day. 

** I am so glad you told me," she mur- 
mured, presently. " I believe, do you 
know. Sir Harry, that you are quite 
genuine and sincere." 
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" I should not know how to be any- 
thing else," he answered, genially. " Lady 
Ridgeway, how awfully kind to me you 
are. 

" I like you," she said quietly, " and I 
want you — to — believe in me." 

He glanced suddenly round upon her. 
Unbelief was not anywhere in his nature, 
but her tone disturbed him. Why should 
he not believe in her } 

* Qui s' excuse s'accusel was not a motto 
with which he was familiar, or to which 
his mind naturally turned ; but still, he had 
a sort of feeling or instinct, for the mo- 
ment, that Lady Ridgeway might not be 
always entirely safe. 

Else why should she utter with such 
slow, intense and earnest pathos — * I want 
you to believe in me ? ' 

Was it not the custom to believe in her ? 
Was she in the habit of sometimes en- 
countering a general incredulous scepticism 
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among her friends and surroundings, as 
to the genuine nature of her feelings and 
views ? Sir Harry was quickened inwardly 
to wonder ; but still he was quite heartily 
ready to believe. 

" Believe in me," she said, putting her 
hand lightly and cordially upon his, " and 
do not believe anybody else — about me. 
Believe only just myself, and I will help 
you, Sir Harry. I will help you, and 
fight loyally upon your side. For I dare 
say it will be a fight For perhaps you 
do not know,'' she continued, " what I 
can confidently tell you, that you have 
fallen in love with the most valuable 
heiress of this eventful year. Do you 
know what a rich financial prize you covet 

in little Miss Cicely Browne ? " 

" I did not know it till I saw her here 
to-night," he answered. " Not till I heard 
you call her an heiress; not till I saw 
that your heiress, whom you were talking 
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about, was my Cicely Browne. And per- 
haps you will not believe me, now ; but do 
you know, I am sorry,*' 

" I believe anything you may like to tell 
me," said Lady Ridgeway, gently; "and I 
believe you now, because, moreover, I 
think it is extremely probable that it is in 
your character to feel as you say. But it 
is very silly, Sir Harry. An heiress, 
under certain circumstances, is a very nice 
thing ; and to be one must be also uncom^ 
monly pleasant. I only wish it had been 
my fortune. It would have made a very 
different story of my life. Only, I was not 
one, you see — so I am myself instead at 
this moment — eh? But, however, to return 
to Cicely. Yes, she is a nice little heiress. 
Sir Harry, and if you succeed in capti- 
vating her youthful and unappropriated 
affections — well, you will have done pretty 
well for yourself, and for your charming 
old title and name." 
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" It IS what my father did," said Sir 
Harry, a little sorrowfully, ''and exactly 
what I certainly never intended to do/' 

"Well, fate seems to have done it for 
you." 

** Yes, as far as I am concerned," he 
said. 

" Well, I do declare, it is the very pret- 
tiest thing in a bit of real-life romance, I 
have come across for a long time," ex- 
claimed Lady Ridgeway, enthusiastically. 
" Oh, Sir Harry, what a delicious thing it 
is to be fresh and impressionable, and 
young. And now — well, she is to go out 
with me, now and again, you know, all 
through the season, and I promise — ^yes, 
I promise, that I will be a really good 
friend to you." 

" Will you ? Thank you so much," he 
repeated; and then his gaze seemed to 
wander a little absently beyond the green 
fernery screen. 
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Light laughter and the mingling of 
merry voices came across to them from the 
drawing-room. For Blanche had derided 
Jack out of his musical mood by this time. 
She had said that his * ditty ' was far 
away too sentimental for her taste, and she 
had forbidden him to sing again. 

And so, all the while that that confi- 
dential talk was going on in the bird- and 
flower-room, the four in the drawing- 
room had been passing a pleasant, merry 
hour, upon which no sentiment nor serious 
influence had been allowed to intrude. 

Blanche had repudiated Jack's overtures 
for special converse at an early moment in 
the evening. She had known that he was 
cross about the dinner, and she did not 
want to be worried over it, for she was in 
particularly good spirits herself. And she 
wished to make friends with Cicely, who, 
she saw, was not, as regards Captain Fitz- 
arthur, especially anxious for a tHe-a-tHe 
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on her side. So Lady Blanche had kept 
them all talking in a pleasant quartette; 
and when Jack had returned after his thril- 
ling performance of Tosti's most effective 
masterpiece, she had made him sit down, 
had re-introduced him to Cicely, and had 
drawn from the girl quaint revelations of 
her own past history, and of her solitary 
life with Belinda in the big house at 
Prince's Gate. Blanche had made her tell 
them about Negro, and even a little about 
her guardian ; and a great deal, too, about 
all the strange adventures which had be- 
fallen her and Belinda, when, in company, 
they had tried for the first time to make a 
journey together, and had gone to Italy 
for a few weeks last year — of that eventful 
journey indeed, from which Mr. Garth had 
so soon recalled them. 

Lady Blanche's impulsive and very easy 
manner of assuming immediately a ready 
acquaintance soon drew Cicely forth from 
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her shell, and Jack's pleasant smiles from 
across Lady Blanche soon made her feel 
at home with him also, while Captain Fitz- 
arthur s perfectly well-bred ways struck 
her as wonderfully agreeable and nice. 
She soon ceased entirely to be afraid of 
any of them, and was quite happy through- 
out the evening, although often inly won- 
dering why Sir Harry Wynn had gone 
off so completely, and had never come to 
speak to her again. 

Back he came at last, however — ^walking 
leisurely by Lady Ridgeway's side; and 
he came up to her, with a curious bright 
glance in his blue eyes, and with a flush 
upon his cheek — that Blanche noted, and 
of which she had (easily as she thought, 
but quite wrongly as it happened) guessed 
the cause. 

And Lady Ridge way turned to Jack, 
who had sprang from his seat as she 
approached, and who stood smiling before 
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her now. And she said, in that soft die- 
away tone of hers, which had so much in 
it, and was so unfathomable to the un- 
practised ear, " Oh, Jack, — that song it is 
too lovely — it will ring in my ears all to- 
morrow, and I shall go chanting ' For ever, 
and for ever,' all the morning, I know, 
until poor Ridgeway will be nearly mad." 

" Don't," said Jack. " Poor Lord Ridge- 
way indeed," he added, laughing. " Do 
you know I am nearly tired of it myself." 

"So am I," said Blanche, emphatically. 

" * Did I not see thee, day by day/ " 
murmured Lady Ridgeway, softly. 

" As if one did not see everybody ' day 
by day,' in this London world of ours," 
Blanche continued impatiently, " as if there 
were any sort of possibility of getting out 
of their way." 

" Do you want to ? " said Jack. 

" I did not say I did," she answered 
with an indignant little flash of her brown 
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eyes at him. "I never said I did. But if 
I did, I could not, you know, so I only 
think you need not go singing incessantly 
and heartrendingly such self-evident facts." 

"Alas! Here is one self-evident fact," 
exclaimed Sir Harry, suddenly drawing 
his watch from his pocket as he spoke. 
" I must go off to that House of Commons. 
Why, good gracious, it's nearly twelve 
o'clock ! " 

" Not much good your going," grumbled 
Jack. 

"Oh, I dare say they will sit till 
nearly three," exclaimed Captain Fitz- 
arthur. "They have no sense of time 
in the government of the country at 
present." 

'* Must you go," murmured Lady Ridge- 
way, turning then upon Sir Harry, and 
looking with earnest significance into his 
hesitating face. 

" I do not know ; I suppose I ought. 
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How could I SO have forgotten the 
time ? '* 

" Quand on est heureux on ne demande 
pas quelle heure il est'' said Jack, almost 
in a whisper, and addressing only Lady 
Blanche. 

The allusion was lost upon Sir Harry, 
who had turned to say good-night. 

But Lady Ridgeway caught it, and she 
flashed a brilliant glance instantly upon 
Jack. 

" Ah ! " she said, " if you only knew all 
I know. It is so interesting — but, you 
will never guess." 

Sir Harry coloured. 

"Confidential," he said gently, as he 
held Lady Ridgeway's hand. 

" And sacred," she answered him. 
" Must you really go ? " 

" I must, I fear, — though what good I 
am to do there, is much more than I 
can tell." 
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" Oh, I will tell you what good you can 
do in the House," said Lady Blanche. 

"Tell me, then," he answered, turning 
to her with his sunny, ever ready smile. 

''You can ask us all to tea there, and 
get us seats in the Ladies' Gallery for the 
Irish debate ! " 

" Oh, can I really — would you come ? 
Can one do that in the House of Com- 
mons, Lady Ridgeway, and would you 
really come ? " 

"It is allowable, if the places are to be 
had," said Jack; "but that is such a 
nuisance just now, you know — every place 
is taken up, they tell me, for weeks to 
come." 

" Oh, I will manage it," exclaimed Sir 
Harry. "If it is within or without the 
bounds of possibility to do it, it shall be 
done ; only, Lady Ridgeway, will you come 
if I do?" 

" I will come certainly. You get the 
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places, and order the tea, Sir Harry, and 
we will be sure to come." 

"And you. Miss Browne .>" 

" I should like it of all things — ^but " 

''Oh, no ' ifs' and ' buts ' ! I hate them," 
exclaimed Lady Ridgeway, emphatically. 
" I am your chaperone, remember, Cicely, 
and I mean to take you, my dear. Never 
fear. Sir Harry, I will bring her. You 
must persecute all your friends (as well as 
exert yourself) and ballot for three ladies' 
places on the afternoon of the Irish debate; 
and you may feel sure of me and of Lady 
Blanche, at all events — ^and, yes, also of 
Cicely. Do not shake your head, my 
dear; I promise you I will manage Be- 
linda. Yes, Sir Harry, you may depend 
also on seeing Miss Browne." 

" Then I will go down this very night, 
and ask all about it," exclaimed Sir Harry, 
enthusiastically. "It never struck me that 
there was any fun in having a seat in the 
House of Commons till now!" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TO BELINDA. 



" Belinda — ! I have met him ! *' 

"My dear! Whom?" 

" Oh, I forgot, I never told you ; " and, 
with a deep blush coming over her fair 
cheek, Cicely suddenly arrested herself in 
a flow of exclamatory confidences, and 
sunk on to a low stool at Belinda's feet. 

They were in the chaste seclusion of 
Belinda's dressing-room. That serene and 
ample lady had already arranged for slum- 
ber her tresses of soft, light hair. 

She had put on her cool muslin dressing- 
gown, for the night was hot, and she had 
opened her window, which looked out 
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down the wide green garden behind 
Prince's Gate, and she had sat down, with 
a litde shaded lamp, to read comfortably, 
and in composed patience to await Cicely's 
return. 

With an eager exclamation the girl had 
burst in upon her. 

" Oh, Belinda, I have met him ! '* 

Belinda slowly closed her book, putting 
a mark in, and deliberately lowering the 
light now she required it no longer, and 
then she turned her calmly astonished 
gaze upon Cicely's flushed, happy face. 

The latter pushed back her thin cashmere 
cloak, and put up her two round, shapely, 
white arms and rested them upon Belinda's 
broad and comfortable lap, upon which 
Negro indeed lay curled up at that mo- 
ment sleeping the sleep of a just pug, 
who had no troubles of conscience, no 
fears for to-morrow, nor no memories of 
the terrors of days gone by. Even liver- 
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coloured retrievers evidently had no power 
to haunt Negro's slumbers, curled up as he 
was now upon Belinda s knee, and soothed 
by the frequent caressing touch of her 
large, soft hand. 

Cicely rested her chin upon her own 
arms just for a moment, then she threw 
her arms round Negro, pressed closer to 
Belinda, and put her face down wistfully 
upon Negro's fawn- tin ted coat 

" Yes, I have met him Negro, your own 
champion ; and oh ! Negro, he is as " 

" My dear, whom on earth are you talk- 
ing about ? Do speak distinctly. Cicely. 
Do not bury your face in the dog's back, 
my child. Get up. Cicely. Let me look 
at yoiL Did your hair keep nice and tidy ? 
Did you enjoy your dinner ? and whom, in 
the name of goodness, have you met ? " 

" Belinda, dear, beautiful Belinda ! " ex- 
claimed Cicely, looking up now, and fixing 
her grave, blue eyes upon her friend's 
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broad and comely face. " Fancy my never 
telling you until this very moment. Fancy 
your never seeing him in the Park this 
morning, nor on Saturday, as we drove 
from the door. Even when Mr. Garth 
saw — only he knows nothing really. No- 
body knows anything, no one but Negro, 
and me, and him. But I have met him, 
I have met him ! And now, Belinda, I 
must confess.'* 

" Confess ! confess what ? Good gra- 
cious, my darling child, you frighten me 
right out of my senses," Belinda exclaimed. 
*' What have you been doing, you look 
excited. Cicely ; what on earth have you 
been about ? " 

" I am tremendously excited," the girl 
very composedly replied. 

** Good gracious ! what have you been 
doing ? What was Lady Ridgeway think- 
ing of.*^ Did she not look after you ."^ 
No ? well, then, I will never, never, never 
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let you go out without me again. Do not 
laugh, Cicely, it is shameful ; and really, I 
did my best for you, and — my sweet child, 
you look very nice." 

And then, with eyes full of a sudden 
gentle tenderness and admiration, which 
no amount of anxiety or perplexity could 
entirely suppress, Belinda stooped and 
gazed into the girrs bright blushing face 
as she sat there, in the soft lamp-light, 
curled up on the low footstool, looking 
very lovely indeed. Her whole bending 
form was a glistening shimmering mass of 
soft ecrue silk and lace — and the strings of 
large pearls round her neck and twined 
through her bronze-gold hair, and nestling 
in her fuzzled fringe, gleamed also in the 
dim lustre of the lamp with quite curious 
beauty. Her eyes, as she glanced fear- 
lessly and frankly up into Belinda's bend- 
ing and inquiring countenance, were very 
bright with eagerness and life, and they 
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were full now, moreover, of mischief and 
mystery and fup. For the gravity was all 
gone for the moment as she saw Belinda's 
dire perplexity and blank dismay. ' What 
had she been doing ? ' 

" Yes," she repeated, " I have met him ; 
and now you had much better be quiet, 
my beloved Belinda. Be patient, and 
listen to me, and let me confess ! " 

" Confess ! Confess what ? " began Be- 
linda again. 

" Confess — that — I have found my hero," 
said Cicely, tersely. " I have found my 
hero, and, Belinda — I have begun my 
romance ! " 

" Good gracious ! " 

" Yes ; now do listen. It is about Negro 
quite as much as about me. Listen ! and 
you will acknowledge him a hero, if ever 
there was one in Kensington Gardens in 
this our day — a nineteenth-century hero, 
Belinda. Now listen ! " 
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And then Belinda did listen, and in her 
turn, like Lady Ridgeway, was made the 
confidential recipient of the history of 
that canine encounter, and of the passing 
peril which had beset Negro that May 
Day evening opposite Prince's Gate. And 
wider and wider opened Belinda's clear, 
calm eyes as Cicely waxed eloquent and 
enthusiastic, and as the tale went on until 
the climax was reached in Lady Ridgeway's 
drawing-room that very evening, and 
Cicely had recognized her own and Ne- 
gro's champion in young Sir Harry Wynn. 

" My ! good gracious ! " was for a mo- 
ment once more all Belinda found to say 
in commentary; as she sighed one long 
sigh of amazement and bewilderment, so 
profound and mighty indeed, that it heaved 
in its searching intensity, not alone her 
hands and her eyes and her shoulders, but 
her whole massive frame. 

Ultimately she replied many things — but, 
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' What will Mr. Garth say, I wonder ? ' 
was repeated and repeated many times. 
And this comprised indeed, in one sen- 
tence, the sum total, of the whole burden 
of what she said ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



CONSPIRACY. 



" Must we tell Mr. Garth ? *' said Cicely 
the next morning at breakfast. 

" My dear , your guardian is a very 

peculiar man," Belinda answered, as she 
poured out the tea ; " and I do not know," 
she added, with a somewhat sophistical 
morality — " I do not know that one is 
bound to tell everything in this world, al- 
though, of course, we must never tell fibs." 

*' No, not fibs, of course," assented 
Cicely. " I told you no fibs about Sir 
Harry, you know, Belinda; I only just 
said nothing about him, and I am sure 
there was not any harm in that ! " 
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" There would have been if it had gone 
further," remonstrated Belinda, with some 
severity. 

" Yes, but then it did not, and when it 
did — well, now I have told. But, dear 
Belinda, let us keep him to ourselves. 
Why must Mr. Garth deliver a solemn 
tirade and give me an endless lecture 
about it ? May I not meet anybody or 
know anybody without telling Mr, Garth ? " 

" You would know very few if you did 
not,'* said Belinda, conclusively ; and then 
she went on with her bread and butter. 

For Belinda did not * go * with Richard 
Garth in all his views for Cicely, and she 
rather enjoyed a little plotting on their 
own account She was amiable and most 
harmless, and had the warmest sympathy 
for youthful sentiments, this fair Belinda* 
And perhaps, just on all these accounts, 
she was not the very safest defence and 
guide of youth ! 
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' Never mind/ she thought, * the child 
must be allowed to have a pretty little 
romance like this — just a fair bit of bright- 
ness in her life. She must have it left 
alone, for the moment, at all events/ 

Yes, between them, they would guard it 
safely away from the withering blight of 
Richard Garth's grim satire, and from the 
rough destructive hailstorms of his matter- 
of-fact remarks. 

So it was that, as they sat over breakfast 
together, they agreed that nothing should 
be said to the guardian about Sir Harry 
Wynn ; nor indeed about any of those in- 
teresting and bewitching fascinations of 
music — whether sentimental or comic, or 
grave or gay — or of the society, which, 
with all its surroundings and attractive 
accompaniments. Cicely, as she graphically 
reported, had enjoyed at Lady Ridgeway's 
dinner. 
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Thus It was — that nothing at all upon 
any of these subjects was said to Richard 
Garth when one day a week or two latter 
he appeared again at Prince's Gate. 

For he had not yet gone to Paris. 

' I wonder how long he means to stay 
to-day ? ' mused Belinda, moodily, for they 
had made a little plan with which his 
arrival might seriously interfere. 

Lady Ridgeway had asked Cicely to go 
to tea with her, and Richard Garth must 
be got away before the tea hour arrived. 

They wondered what had brought him 
to-day when he had not apprised them of 
his coming. But he had come — and at 
luncheon he explained that that former 
day they had left their business unfinished. 

He had brought more papers in the 
usual way with him now, however, and 
Cicely once again had to purse up her face 
into its quaint, demure, business expression 
for at least an hour. " Her attention had 
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wandered that other day," he said, " so he 
must go over it all again now." 

So Cicely sat, wondering what had hap- 
pened to the Paraguay bonds since that 
last time ! Sat while the soft sunshine 
streamed in through the fern leaves in her 
bow window, and while she strove to listen 
to his explanations of obscure financial 
facts. 

And her attention seemed to wander 
farther than ever, and yet she felt so 
happy that she almost loved the bonds. 
For, there seemed to dance for her in the 
sunshine, (flitting as it did in swift rays 
across the floor,) a new sort of sweet 
brightness to-day that called her out from 
the hearths solitude of her old existence — 
towards her youth and its fair promise, 
and towards the glad, gay prospects of her 
eager life. She did not seem as she sat 
and listened to him to-day, to be the 
same Cicely Browne who had listened only 
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two weeks ago — ^before Lady Ridgeway's 
dinner-party — to these same explanations 
of his. She felt so happy. 

" I wish I could put some seriousness 
into you," said Mr. Garth, emphatically, as 
he folded up his paper once .again and 
looked up at her as her eyes, with quick 
dancing lights in them, wandered restlessly 
away. 

"Am I not serious?" she said, with a soft 
cadence of apology in her tones. 

" Your eyes keep laughing," he mur- 
mured discontentedly. 

" Oh, Mr. Garth, dear Mr. Garth, and 
I have been so serious my whole life long. 
You know my life has been so serious — 
how is it possible that my eyes can laugh .'^" 

" They are laughing to-day," he an- 
swered. " What has come to you, I 
wonder.'^" 

She almost told him — ^almost just at that 
moment — ^as she turned her gaze suddenly 
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upon his grim, concerned face. She let her 
hand drop softly upon his for one instant, 
and a smile stole round her red curved lips ; 
a smile stealing down, as it were, from the 
absent and brightly gleaming eyes, — and 
she almost told him, for the secret did not 
lie in depths unfathomable within her 
young nature yet. She could have told 
him just then — just as a piece of happy 
fun, had he seemed to draw it from her — 
had he looked for one instant sympathetic 
or kind. 

But no — he was her guardian, in the 
most austere sense of the word. Her grim 
guardian, and her jailer, (as she now almost 
felt him to be) set above her with that 
grim burden of sacred trust from her own 
hard and unbending father — the charge to 
guard her from all the pleasant, sweet 
things of life ! 

Should she tell him that life had stolen 
unawares upon her; that a sunray had 
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penetrated the still shadows of her lonely 
home ; that a ripple of gladness had 
danced before her eager young eyes upon 
the dull monotonous stream, which had 
described the past ? 

Should she tell him ? Nay, was it not 
perhaps her duty to tell him that she had 
made the acquaintance of one 'Sir Harry 
Wynn ? ' 

She looked round. Somehow to-day she 
could have done so, while a few weeks later 
she could not have done so in the same 
light, unconscious way : she could still to- 
day murmur Sir Harry's name composedly 
enough at all events; and if Mr. Garth 
had only known it, and paused with one 
kindly glance just then he also might have 
become the confidant of — 3, pretty tale! 
But— 

" I want to speak to you, Cicely, about 
something else," he said suddenly. 

** Have we not done yet ? " she mur- 
myred, with a sunny smile. 
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" No, not yet ; do not smile/' he said 
roughly. " It is serious. I have no more 
to say about the bonds. But," he added, 
with just a slight hesitation, " it is just this. 
I am an old man. Miss Cicely. I have 
my own ways of life, and this charge 
of Geoffry Browne's falls heavily enough 
on me." 

" I am sorry," Cicely whispered, with a 
little deprecatory sigh. " Those dreadful 
bonds. Yes, I am sure they must be very 
wearisome to you, Mr. Garth, indeed." 

" No, no; it's not so much the bonds. I 
can manage the money part. I have been 
used to that sort of thing all my life, you 
see ; but it is you. It is just yourself. Miss 
Cicely, that keeps ever troubling me, when 
I think of all the young villains — the 
young adventurers — all seeking out a 
case like yours. And when I think of my 
word to Geoffry Browne, my promise to 
see you safely done for, I am just weighed 
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down with the thought of the whole 
thing/' 

" I wish you would not, Mr. Garth," said 
Cicely. " I wish you would not, indeed. 
I think — I think — perhaps I shall never 
marry at all," she continued, hesitatingly. 
" Would this save you any trouble ? " she 
said. 

" No, no ; not a bit of it. If you did 
not marry, all your money would go in the 
end to the bad — to the Church, I mean — to 
some beggarly curate, who would preach 
it out of you for his choirs and parishioners, 
and for libraries and such like. No, I 
must see you married. Cicely; so I am just 
going to make up my mind." 

" Your mind, Mr. Garth ! " she ex- 
claimed, then, with a little start of horror. 

" Yes, of course ; and I think I have 
made up my mind, as I have several times 
already hinted to you. But I will settle it, 
and then I will let you know. I have fixed 
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on a steady, likely young man, my dear, 
none of your lilac-gloved and collie dog 
young gentlemen ; and when I have made 
it all quite straight I will just let you know. 
And then, there is my money, too, you 
know. Eh ! Cicely, I should not at all 
wonder if he came into a better thing than 
at first he might imagine — that young chap, 
I mean. Into a better, in fact a very good 
thing, my dear; for, indeed, I do not know 
in this life to whom I shall leave my 
money, if not to you." 

A hard little expression had come into 
the girl's face as he had announced his 
intention of thus choosing and arranging 
an alliance for her. A look of quiet deter- 
mination which would have recalled his 
friend Geoffry Browne's stern countenance 
t50 Richard Garth at the moment, if he had 
not just turned his eyes away. She looked 
calm and self-controlled, but quite deter- 
mined. 
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' There are limits — yes, to all things, in 
this world,' the quiet little look she cast 
sideways at him seemed just then to say ; 
but as he went on, and touched on his own 
money, her eyes softened, the strangeness 
of the whole position came over her mind, 
— as it did continually in these latter days, 
since she had learnt to think, and to 
observe and to feel. 

Those two grim, old, silent men to whom 
she had belonged for her whole past life ; 
who had both of them had only her to 
own, to consider, or for whom to care ; who 
had both seemed to care so little, and who 
yet had always cared so much, not for her, 
indeed, individually, perhaps, but for her 
as their heiress — the centre of their 
interests — the point at which their livelong 
labours were to meet, to consummate, and 
to blend. 

The thing seemed affecting and strange 
to her. 
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And she ? wayward, glad young thing I 
Was her whole being to be offered up a 
passive, unresisting sacrifice to the consum- 
mation and realization of the schemes and 
projects of these two heartless and un- 
imaginative men ? 

Geoffry Browne and Richard Garth! As 
they owned their gold in partnership, and 
disposed of it at their mutual will, — so also 
had she been, indeed, their joint possession. 
And must she yield to whatever grim, 
unlovely destiny might present itself to 
her guardian as the one necessary climax 
of the undertakings of his own and his 
late friend's career ? 

Cicely shivered as the idea occurred to 
her that she might be thus made over like 
a debenture or a Paraguay bond. Yet the 
idea of the whole thing softened her, at 
the same time as it struck her, with deep 
apprehension and dismay. 

This grim, lonely man, had he really 
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none but herself, indeed, in all the wide, 
crowded world — none but her to be the 
ungracious and ungrateful recipient of his 
legacy in the future, as of his care and 
concern for her now ? No one but her — 
and she cared so little ! 

Poor Richard Garth! all his life he had 
laboured, and now she was to have his 
fortune ; as a new heritage of bondage it 
would devolve upon her some day, and 
she — she did not want it at all ! The 
thought of those lost and forgotten relations 
of his, of whom he had spoken yesterday, 
had often recurred to her since then. And 
once again now she spoke of them. 

"Is there no one else, Mr. Garth ? " she 
murmured softly. "Is there no one else 
for you to care for, among those whom you 
mentioned yesterday, you know ? Is there 
no one ? I am sure I ought not to have 
it all. Is there no one else for you to think 
for and perhaps to love ? " 
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" There is no one," he answered drearily. 
" Browne and I always agreed on that. 
You were to be our heiress, you know; and 
your husband, when we had found a right 
one, should take on the affairs. You have 
always been our heiress, Cicely, and why 
should I look out another now ? I have 
taken the thing as it stands," he added, 
" in hand, you see, just as your father left 
it to me. Who is there indeed for whom 
I should break up and divide the business 
— Browne and Garth — Garth and Browne 
— just as you may like to put it. We have 
been partners always, and I may as well 
— indeed I am determined to leave it so 
now." 

" But you told me," urged Cicely, gently, 
— " you told me yesterday of others. Oh, 
Mr. Garth, I do so want you to have 
something nice and pleasant in your life 
besides only me ; something happy — to be 
for your own self — for your own interest 
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quite apart from mine, you know. You 
told me/' she added hesitatingly, " that you 
had once a sister. Do not you think that 
there might be some one belonging to her 
whom you could think of, you know, along 
with me." 

"My sister," said Richard Garth, and 
rather angrily now, "made a beggarly 
marriage before I left the Stoneshire fens. 
She married a man without a penny, with 
nothing but a strip of farm acres and a 
tumble-down house at his back ; and her 
daughter had to beg from me, I tell you — 
heg for her idle, good-for-nothing, young 
scamp of a son ; she b^ged, and it was 
the last chance she had of b^ging, for it 
is an offence I never j-et forgave to friends 
or relatives* and I have heard nothing of 
her, nor written anx-thinof to her since.* 

*' WTiat was her name ? *' asked Cicely, 
softly, thinking, with a sudden new gleam 
of sympathy in her heart of this unknown 
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mother pleading for help for her im- 
poverished son. 

" What was her name ? Oh, confound 
her name. Indeed, I believe I forget it — 
besides, she changed it. But, what does 
it matter now ? Poor relations are to be 
avoided like the deadly plague, I tell you. 
Cicely ; and you remember my words to 
you, if any such ever find you out." 

" I wish they would," said the girl a 
little sadly. " I wish they would find me 
out. But I do not seem to have any, 
either rich or poor, unless Lady Ridge- 
way, indeed, and I can hardly call her a 
relation, — for as she was only connected 
with my poor mother, she is scarcely one 
at all." 

"So much the better — a nice relation 
she would be, indeed ! She would soon 
lead you into mischief if she was related 
to you in any position of influence, or if 
you took up with her. It is a good thing 
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indeed for Garth and Browne that you 
have got no real relations, Cicely, and that 
I have well shaken off mine." 

But it did not appear to Cicely in the 
same light. 

How grim it all seemed to her when he 
had risen and left her after that last remark 
— left her with only a curt, dry farewell, 
although he was to start for Paris that 
night. 

How grim all this money — money on all 
sides to come to her, to centre inevitably 
upon her in a dreary, sunless state of ex- 
istence, from which (had Richard Garth 
his own way with her life) all brightness, 
all joy, all beauty would be excommuni- 
cated and fenced out, and even all com- 
panionship, all sociability, all affections as 
well. 

What a life he would make for her if 
she indeed were to yield up herself a 
living sacrifice on his altar of gold ; what 
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an existence for her warm, loving heart to 
contemplate. 

And yet such a life her father had led. 

This existence for seventeen years had 
been Belinda East's and hers. 

But how could she lead it longer ? 

How indifferent she felt to all her 
riches! How indifferent as she sat there 
and mused over the contrast of all that 
had surrounded her, at Lady Ridgeway s 
dinner ! How little did money matter — 
after all ! 

She felt all this talk of wealth and 
amassing more wealth to be a dreariness 
and a waste. How little did it matter 
when compared with the gladness and 
bright, soft attraction of a healthful, joyous 
and natural, social life ! They all seemed 
alive — alive within their hearts, all these 
bright new friends of hers, while it seemed 
indeed now to her that her heart had been 
always empty, nay, dead. 
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Were all young hearts quickened and 
awake, and glad and satisfied save hers, 
she wondered ? and was that sweet glow 
which seemed warm within her now but 
a gleam from the day in which all others, 
save herself, were living always — ^but a 
spark from that natural human love and 
happiness which warmed all other hearts ? 
She wondered ! 

For some young lives do come up thus 
to the very fringe of the meeting streams 
where 'childhood parts and womanhood 
flows on,' with the same absence of light 
and colour in the background of their 
memories as Cicely now recognized to be 
the case with hers. 

She had never lived before, she felt ; 
never dreamt till now of what to all her 
fellow-beings around her *life' seemed to 
have implied. A bright gaiety of life 
reaching them in countless ^'arieties of 
many fair, sweet and pleasant things 
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seemed the portion of others. In a word 
— natural enjoyment. 

Poor little Cicely ! Life seemed all one 
hazy dream of beauty and soft illusions to 
her now. 

It was a dangerous state of feeling, for 
life, human life, with all its jars and disap- 
pointments and discords is not what she 
now thought it was. And the men and 
women we meet in life are not the bright, 
transparent beings of bliss and amiability 
which they appeared to her. Not all of 
them at all events. 

This is a world of thorns and stings, and 
its paths have treacherous turns, often 
threatening such eager and heedless feet 
as hers were, with many a rude shock and 
fall. 

To Cicely, just then, the path over life 
wound onward before her hopeful eyes all 
smooth and sunlit. It looked so easy she 
feared no pitfall ; she looked for no sncire ; 
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and for her the garden of all this unex- 
plored paradise of social existence bloomed 
brightly — fresh and sweet-scented. 

It was rich with roses that were all 
quite thornless, and no serpent with cruel 
sting, seemed anywhere to lurk among the 
flowers. 

It would be a cruel serpent in truth that 
could sting that unsuspicious heart — and 
in this fact lay the best security for Cicely. 

Her life garden might prove but an 
earthly paradise indeed after all was told. 
The thorns that grow on earthly love- 
flowers were there, and these thorns must 
prick her indeed as another. But thorns 
are not deadly as are the serpents' sting, 
and it is as regards the serpents and their 
poisonous powers that there is hope for 
Cicely. For some natures are like 
charmers, and draw all the poison from 
those serpents' sting. 

Some women, young and old, have the 
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unconscious and blessed effect of making 
their sister women whom they meet better; 
of drawing out from each their nobler and 
gentler qualities quite in spite of them- 
selves. 

Some men also have this effect on the 
women they have to do with, and such 
had been the effect upon Lady Ridgeway, 
(who was often consigned in descriptions 
to the snake-like category) the effect upon 
her, to begin with, of the unsuspicious, 
transparent and open nature of Sir Harry 
Wynn. And such, too, let us hope may be 
at all times, and always, the effect of asso- 
ciation with bright Cicely Browne, as she 
travels through this tangled and perilous 
world toward the weird wilderness of dis- 
illusion, or to the quiet haven of a happy 

rest 

May such be the influence which she 
also may intuitively wield over Lady 
Ridgeway, and any like her who might be 
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moved, wantonly and unthinkingly, if not 
actually wickedly, to injure her or wish 
her ill. 

Poor Richard Garth wished her no ill, 
but he knew no good to desire for her. 

Nothing save gold — more and more 
gold for possession ; more debentures in 
Trunk Railwavs ; more bonds in the Para- 
guay stock, and Some One, as the ultimate 
result of her life, to marry her — ^some one 
really, to take good care of it all. 

Such were the limited and romantic 
views which, in planning for Cicely, 
crowned his most ecstatic dreams. 

What Lady Ridgeway wished for her 
was still vague and undefined. Lady 
Ridgeway s frame of feeling and mind 
were dangerous, for it had certainly 
formed no part in her original intentions 
that Cicely should so promptly captivate 
Sir Harry Wynn. 



( XI3 ) 



CHAPTER VI. 

TOWN OR COUNTRY LIFE ? 

" May I call for her, do you think ? " Sir 
Harry said, as he parted from Jack one 
day some time after Lady Ridgeway's 
dinner, after a morning stroll down Rotten 
Row, where he had in vain looked out 
for Cicely. ** May I go and call ? " 

It was the day Mr. Garth had lunched 
at Prince's Gate. 

'* Why, yes, of course," said Jack, in 
reply. "You have met her and been 
introduced and taken her down to dinner. 
Certainly, it is always a compliment ; 
call, but only leave cards, you know." 

" Oh, but I do not care about doing that 
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in the least. Why I cannot for the life 
of me see the use of it." 

" What an unconventional fellow you are, 
Wynn ! The use ! I am sure I do not 
know the use — who does ? only everybody 
does it, so I suppose there must be some 
use ; but if you do not want to shoot cards, 
you know — well, I do not see what you 
are to do." 

" It is just this, Jack, I want to see her, 
— and she said I might go to see her, — 
or at least she did not exactly say that 
I was noi to go, and — ^by Jove! I will. 
This is a hollow world of yours. Jack — I 
begin to think it is; and I am not going 
to give in to its conventionalities at all." 

" What— ? " 

"Yes, I am going. Plenty of time before 
the House meets this afternoon — so there 
it is ! " 

" Well, you are the most rebellious pupil 
any fellow ever tried to do with. I have 
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put you Upon your feet, Wynn, you know, 
and may you not get irretrievably smashed, 
is all I pray for after all. You will hardly 
ever be civil to the right people. I am 
going to leave cards at Lady Ethridge's, 
for instance, to-day, on account of the ball 
you did not go to when I did. Had I not 
as well leave yours? It is 'the thing' to 
do, you know." 

** Yes, you may leave them if you like," 
said Sir Harry, indifferently. 

" On Lady Blanche ! " laughed Jack, as 
he took the couple of cards from Wynn's 
hand ; " cards are sufficient to leave on 
Lady Blanche — ^but fiot on Miss Cicely 
Browne." 

" Hah ! and lucky for me it may be so," 
retorted Sir Harry, turning away and 
tossing back his fair hair in the sunshine 
— "lucky for me it's not Lady Blanche, 
Jack, seeing she is pre-engaged." 

" By Jove ! I wish she were," exclaimed 
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poor Jack, disconsolately. "Engaged in- 
deed! Hah, you had better tell that 
to Lady Ethridge, my boy. That she is 
not engaged is, alas! the limits of my 
comfort and the utmost range of my hopes ; 
and that cannot last long, as I know welL 
Heighho! it is a bad world. You are 
right. Good-bye, Harry; bon voyage at 
least to you. You are a clever little boy 
in your own way — carrying on your little 
game all by yourself on the quiet like 
this. Eh ! And to think that I imagined 
you one of nature's rustic children — and a 
Village Flower." 

It was in accordance with these resolu- 
tions that, — soon after luncheon that same 
day ; after Richard Garth, with his grim 
matrimonial projects and dreary look-out 
over past, present, and futurity, had taken 
himself off to Paris, his pockets full of 
bonds and debentures, and his mind full 
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of moody musings over his financial far 
more than his youthful charge — that same 
afternoon, just as Cicely had done skimming 
round the room in a renewed sense of 
freedom, Sir Harry Wynn, smart and 
bright as summer and sunshine and hope 
and happiness could make him, rang the 
huge hall bell, and followed the astonished 
servant across the marble-floored hall, and 
up the broad stairs. 

A moment and he was in her own 
pretty room, and bowing over her ready 
hand with happy glance and smile. 

" I am so glad to see you," she exclaimed 
in spite of all previous doubts and hesitation. 

" And I am so glad to come." 

" Belinda, this is Negro's champion — 
Sir Harry Wynn. Negro, be quiet, you 
naughty, ungrateful dog ! " 

For Negro welcomed his champion in 
his own peculiar way with vociferous and 
noisy barks and snarls. 
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"What a stupid little dog he is not to 
know you," exclaimed Cicely again, quite 
impatient with her favourite for almost 
the very first time in his short eventful 
life. 

She stooped to pick him up as she 
spoke, while Belinda made a very beauti- 
ful bow to Sir Harry Wynn. 

" Pray be seated," said Belinda, blandly, 
and she waved him towards a chair — 
quite near her own ! 

But Sir Harry had other views. He 
only smiled, and looked with one of his 
quick bright glances towards her for an 
instant ; — then he turned to the bow 
window where Cicely had retreated with 
her obstreperous dog. 

" Never mind," he said gently — and 
laughing as he spoke over her frantic 
efforts to silence her favourite. " Never 
mind, you know they always will bark. 
That is to say, pugs always will. . Why do 
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you not have a terrier — a thorough-bred, 
black and tan, good-sized terrier, I mean ? 
I think they are much better dogs than 
those wheezy pugs." 

" Do you think so ? Oh, no. I think 
Negro is perfect. Only he is very silly 
and stupid. But he will be quiet in a 
minute, you shall see. There, now, are 
you a good dog, or must I turn you out, 
and then you will perhaps never see your 
champion again ? " 

" I hope he will see me many times," 
said Sir Harry ; " he is a very jolly little 
dog." 

"You should see him when he is in 
good humour,*' said Cicely, assuringly ; 
"and now — yes, Belinda, we are coming 
instantly to sit down — ^will you not sit 
down, Sir Harry ? " 

" What, here ? " 

" Yes, if you do think this bow window 
pleasanter than within the room. Belinda, 
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will you not come here? What are you 
doing ? " 

But Belinda was a good chaperone, com- 
posed and unobtrusive. She had no inten- 
tion of moving into the bow window from 
her own comfortable chair ; she had merely 
smiled a soft contented smile to herself as 
Sir Harry had turned towards Negro and 
Cicely, and then she had betaken herself 
to her crochet, and was quietly nodding 
over it again. 

It was a hot afternoon indeed, and Sir 
Harry had somewhat startled and for a 
moment disturbed her. For, in point of 
fact, in this interval between luncheon 
and the driving hour, in this one of the 
many calm intervals of her quiet existence, 
Belinda generally went to sleep. Espe- 
cially in the summer-time, and on a hot 
day like this — even her surprise over 
Sir Harry had soon passed into a sooth- 
ing and softly sedative stage. Belinda 
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slumbered, and Cicely's voice calling gently 
to her remained unheeded. 

The two others had turned together now 
towards the bow window, and they moved 
further into its depths as if intuitively and 
by mutual silent consent. 

" It is so good of you to let me come," 
he murmured. 

" I think it is good of you to have 
come." 

" Good to myself then," he answered. 
'* That is all I know about it, at all events." 

He paused and looked up at her, then 
down again, then away towards the garden 
beyond. It was pleasant and sunny, as 
well as full of soft shadow out there. 

" That is a very nice garden you have," 
continued Sir Harry, suddenly. "It is 
not like London in here in the very least." 

" It is all my idea of London," she 
answered; "and I wish sometimes it was 
jnore * like London,' as you say." 
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" You have had a quiet life in the midst 
of this noisy, bustling wilderness, then ? " 

" I have never had any other kind of 
life," she answered, "and I am so much 
accustomed to it that I never even hear 
the noise." 

" But have you found it dull ? Your 
voice just for the moment seemed to say 
so," he went on, with a sympathetic smile. 

" Well, I must confess," replied Cicely, 
" that I have wished often for a litde more 
action in the routine of my days. I have 
wished, I say, because I am speaking of 
the past. I seem to be going to have 
enough of it now. It all seems to be 
coming to me so suddenly," she continued, 
brightening up as she glanced round at 
him ; " I seem suddenly to begin to 
live." 

" But," he went on, with a curious dis- 
satisfaction and a ring of eagerness and 
anxiety in his tone — "but, is that what 
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you think it means *to live.' Racket, 
bustle, and noise. Do you hate every- 
thing quiet ; quiet places, I mean, far away 
in the country, where no noise nor racket 
nor bustle can ever come, and where 
nobody thinks about parties at all ? " 

" Ah, well, I do not know. I have never 
tried iAai kind of life,'* said Cicely. " I 
scarcely know anything of the country, you 
see," she went on demurely, replying to his 
questions straight and truly as he had put 
them, and resting her large eyes calmly 
upon his as she spoke. " My life has 
always been bounded by these four walls 
of this London house, Sir Harry. So it 
has been until almost any other kind of life 
seemed impossible to me. So about the 
country I do not know ; — but," she added, 
with a curious hesitation and with a 
deepening of colour, " I think I should 
be happy just in whatever place or sur- 
roundings those I liked to be with, cared to 
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live. I think there are so many things 
more to me than places and external sur- 
roundings, do you not think so ? I do not 
know by experience any life like you have 
led in the country, you know; but I do not 
think that if I were you — I mean if it had 
been given me as my life— ^that I should 
find it dull" 

He smiled a curious, quiet little happy 
smile ; and he listened without any inter- 
ruption while she thus unravelled herself 
dexterously out of her rather entangled 
little speech ; and he still looked away, as 
she paused, — ^his eyes wandering over the 
garden. Then at length he said, " I think 
it ^> a better life in the country in many 
ways than in town." 

" Do you mean as regards amusements, 
or better things — as regards things about 
which one really cares ? " she said. 

" You mean cares inwardly, in one's own 
self } " he answered. 
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^' Yes. I mean do you think it a better 
life in the best sense of the words ? " 

He paused as if her question had some- 
how reached a further depth within him, 
and he became grave. He deliberated as 
if not quite decided what to say or in what 
tone to answer her. The question had 
evidently been gravely and sincerely put. 
He looked away still for a moment; then 
he turned suddenly, and their two pairs of 
bright expressive eyes met with rapport 
and quick interest again. 

That moment of gravity and deeper 
thought had drawn their souls closer 
together than they had been before. 

**What I think is," he said eagerly at 
length, **that there is a great deal more 
— more reality — what shall I call it "i — more 
real happiness, and, yes, more actual and 
worthy life to be found amid these country 
scenes and surroundings than there is in all 
this that seems to fascinate us in London. 
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But I may come to think differently — for 
as to London I have only begun life." 

"That is just what I feel," she answered, 
smiling. " I am only just beginning 
life, although I have been in London 
always." 

" How curious," he said, smiling in reply. 
" Does it not seem. Miss Browne, as if we 
had begun life together ? I hope — how I 
wish I thought I might hope " 

He stopped suddenly, and then went on 
again quietly — 

" I am afraid I was going to say some- 
thing which, although I do really hope it, 
I must not say just yet — not now at all 
events. Let me say this — I hope, yes, I 
may hope, that we will get on better and 
better, and not less well, as we meet from 
point to point of the way ahead of us ; and 
above all, when we have finished our parts 
in London life and come to compare notes 
at the end of our first season, I hope we 
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may think about everjrthing in the same 
way, and agree on all topics." 

" Oh, shall we compare notes at the 
end?" she said eagerly, quite delighted with 
the idea. " Oh, do let us ! how interesting 
it would be ! " 

" By all means at the end ; and by the 
way, also, often," he replied. " I wonder 
what you will think of it all by the 
thirtieth of July. Yes, let us agree to 
compare notes. Miss Browne. "^ 

"Oh, how interesting! how very charming 
it will be ! " she exclaimed with a bright, 
fresh enjoyment at the thought of his 
companionship and sympathy. " For I 
have new thoughts every day, you know, 
about everything, and I am always having 
new experiences as well." 

" And now you will tell them all to me," 
he said. 

" How I should like it," she answered ; 
and then she was silent, and blushed faintly, 
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and there suddenly quivered over her lips 
a soft tremulous smile. 

Then — before either of them spoke again 
— ^the footman, announcing that Cicely's 
victoria was at the door, suddenly entered 
the room. 

He aroused Belinda from her soft 
repose, and broke ruthlessly upon the tHe- 
a-tSte. 

And Sir Harry rose — bowed his adieux 
to both ladies — ^and then went his way. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I GIVE YOU * primrose/ 

So it was, just with them as it had been 
with Blanche Ethridge and Jack, they had 

* begun life together.' 

It was an intensely interesting thought 
to Cicely ; and that they were going to 

* compare notes ' as they went along, on 
every possible occasion on which they 

might meet, was an idea that seemed to 
bring a new zest to everything ; and finally, 
that when their first season was over, they 
were to tell one another what they thought 
about it all, and how they then might feel 
towards this new life of theirs — this London 
life of which Cicely had long wistfully 
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contemplated the outer surface, and which 
Sir Harry had regarded doubtfully from 
afar. 

It all seemed intensely interesting to 
her, and Sir Harry's visit seemed to gild 
all the future of her coming season with 
fresh attraction and life. 

This, their scheme, Cicely frankly dis- 
closed to Belinda, when they had a talk 
together while (Jut driving that afternoon. 

Belinda smiled over it all with calm 
contentment. 

" Rather an interesting arrangement," 
she philosophically called this scheme, 
thinking the while that she would say 
nothing about it to Mr. Richard Garth. 

Cicely and she were tooling along the 
Park in the victoria now, to keep their 
engagement with Lady Ridgeway at five 
o'clock. 

" Does it not sound interesting to com- 
pare notes ? " said Cicely. " Do you think 
we will have many curious things to say." 
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" Your points of view are very different, 
and accordingly very different will be your 
ideas, most certainly," Belinda remarked 
finally, after Cicely had several times en- 
thusiastically described the scheme, 

** Of course it will be all different. Of 
course there will be a great variety in all 
we do ; but so much the more variety will 
there be in our observations, Belinda. Do 
you know, I think I will write mine down. 
I wonder if Sir Harry would do so also. 
You know, — it is all new to him, he says, 
while only the inner reality of it, is new to 
me. How strange it seems ! And yet I 
think he has seen further into it all than I 
have already. What does he mean, Be- 
linda, by a fuller and more worthy life 
elsewhere ? " 

" He is not altogether a frivolous young 
man, you see," said Belinda, reflectively. 
** Indeed, being a Member of Parliament, 
how could he be ? It was very civil of him 
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to come and call this afternoon, my love ; 
and in fact I call him a most exceedingly- 
well-mannered young man." 

'' Oh, I am sure he is not frivolous. Why, 
you know, now he has gone down to the 
House," continued Cicely. " Just fancy, he 
looks so young and so merry, Belinda, and 
all the while some of the great important 
things of the country are on his shoulders, 
and he has had to go down to hear Mr. 
Forster speak. Is it not interesting } I 
am so glad to have a Member of Parlia- 
ment for my friend. Belinda, he is not 
coming to Lady Ridgeway's this afternoon, 
so I will only just go in for a minute to see 
what she is going to do ?" 

In they both went, for Lady Ridgeway 
was at home and expecting them, and they 
found her engaged also on her part in a 
variety of schemes. 

For this was the state of the case with 
Lady Ridgeway now. 
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She had resigned Sir Harry on her own 
account, after that frank and unsuspicious 
confidence of his, and she had promoted 
Captain Fitzarthur to his intended place ! 

And now this new * first favourite ' must 
be cultivated assiduously, and all kinds of 
things were open to be done. And as she 
had quite decided to adopt Captain Fitz- 
arthur on her own account — she was ready 
now, and quite eager, to throw herself con 
amove into the cause of Sir Harry with 
Cicely, and to promote the dawning 
romance of those two young lives in 
every possible way. 

For as she had the handsome guardsman 
at hand to call up her carriage or to play 
the cavalier e servente in every other respect, 
she had resolved to be quite nobly mag- 
nanimous and to leave Sir Harry undis- 
turbed to fall in love more deeply with 
Cicely Browne. 

The season would be short ; and the 
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question remained of all that they were to 
do together. 

Time was fleeting, and — as Lady 
Ridgeway determined that the thing must 
be done — this present season would be 
the time to do it. Sir Harry and Cicely 
Browne would be her own special pretty 
piece of match-making for that year. In 
fact she had gone in for it, and what Lady 
Ridgeway resolved upon — generally took 
place ! 

*' My dear," she said softly, as she re- 
ceived Cicely this afternoon, ** sit down ; 
I want to talk to you. I have given you 
up Sir Harry Wynn." 

"How good of you," said Cicely, de- 
murely, with a quaint glance at Lady 
Ridgeway 's emphatic countenance, but with 
a quiet smile as well. 

** Yes, I have resigned you Primrose. I 
call him Primrose, you know, because he 
is so fresh and young. I did not give him 
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the name. Lord Ridgeway did; and it 
was rather quick of him. He asked me at 
luncheon to-day, * My dear, what is the 
name of this new young man ? ' I said, 
*Sir Harry Wynn,* you know, guessing 
whom he meant. *Ah, but I mean his 
toy name,* my lord facetiously said. * You 
have had a Cupid, and a Dolly, and a 
Pansy already,* he went on, ' and I suppose 
you will call this new man Buttercup or 
Primrose, now ? ' I thought, you know, 
Buttercup would be ugly — even * dear little 
Buttercup' — ^but I thought Primrose was 
perfect for Sir Harry. Do you not think 
so, dear — with that fresh, fair look he 
has, and with his light brown wavy hair, 
eh ? And it is much nicer than Rose- 
bud, as Jack called him to me one day 
here, for he is not a bit pink and white. 
Primrose is a charming name for him, 
and it was very clever of my lord, don't 
you think so ? " 
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" I do not know/' said Cicely, gravely. 
'' I do not think — well " 

" I think for my part," said Belinda, 
" that it is a curious feature of the present 
day, this giving every young man a name." 

"It is SL fashion of the day, however, dear 
Belinda," said Lady Ridgeway, solemnly. 
** It belongs essentially to the day. We all 
have our names, if we only knew it ; and, 
indeed, mine is ' Sultana.' I do not think 
it is very offensive that I am so named. 
And I am sure Sir Harry will like us to 
call him Primrose, Cicely dear." 

" I am sure I will not," said the girl 
quickly, colouring again with a vivid rush 
of colour over her cheek. 

'* Well, yes, by-and-by you will, perhaps 
— not just yet, I dare say. For the present, 
I will be satisfied if you come with me to 
meet him at Hurlingham to-morrow. Eh, 
what do you say to that, about four in the 
afternoon ? " 
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" Are you going to Hurlingham, Lady 
Ridgeway — are you going to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, and going to take you along with 
me, you little demure thing. What, Be- 
linda, is it not the right way to work, eh ? 
Only do not tell Mr. Garth one word of 
it, or — well, it might explode the whole 
Paraguay mine. ' 

" We judge it best not to tell him every- 
thing," said Belinda, quickly. 

" And you judge wisely, Belinda. Why 
trouble his mind with affairs beyond his 
department ? why annoy him with what he 
is happier in knowing nothing about ? 
No, say nothing to Mr. Garth, my sweet 
Cicely, but don your cr^J>e de chine — the 
cream one this time, dearest — and come 
with me to Hurlingham to-morrow. And 
now, yes — is that the carriage, Westwood ? 
— I must be going out." 

" I shall not see Mr. Garth again for 
some time," said Cicely, as she rose to 
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depart, and as Lady Ridgeway bent to kiss 
her soft cheek. 

" No ! what is going to become of the 
grim guardian, my love ? " 

" Mr. Garth is going for the most of the 
summer to Paris." 

" No ! " exclaimed Lady Ridgeway. ** But 
you do not say so ! Oh, Belinda, shall we 
be left undisturbed to our little social 
schemes ? " 

" He is going," said Belinda. " I believe 
he starts to-night." 

"Bon voyage to him," laughed Lady 
Ridgeway, merrily. " And now good-bye, 
my sweet child, and remember you are 
ready when I call for you in the afternoon 
to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



YOUTH^S YOUNG DREAMS. 



It was a very sunny and bright to-morrow 
that dawned upon them next day, in 
Prince's Gate. 

And as Cicely rose to greet it, and 
looked over the gardens from her bedroom 
window, she felt, that as the summer rested 
on every branch of the chestnuts, and 
smiled in every fleeting ray that brightened 
the shimmering waters, so had summer 
risen upon the long shadowy winter of her 
bygone life, lightening the grim monotony 
that had described her past youthful years 
with delightful new hope and joy. 

But, yesterday — or just beyond so few 
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yesterdays — she and Belinda had been 
Hving out their lives alone. No change 
came with changing weeks or seasons ; no 
brightness had seemed to penetrate the 
stately quietness of their home. 

Now all was flushed with a new life ; all 
gleamed with countless rays of bright 
attraction ; all was coloured with sweet 
varieties of delight. She had a place of 
her own in life, and a circle — a little knot 
of bright, pleasant friends — who all united 
to make that life smooth and attractive to 
her ; a little clique, who were all dear and 
sympathetic and pleasant ; while central 
among them was One who (though she 
did not yet define what she felt for him) 
seemed to give reality and substance to 
the attractions of all. Her heart had 
found a centre, where, all unconscious and 
yet contented, it remained. 

How quickly it had all taken place, too, 
this happy change. How swiftly life had 
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come hastening on for her in the events of 
the last few weeks. And to what was it 
hurrying ? What might the season bring 
to her as it rippled on pleasantly to its 
close ? 

It was nearly the end of May now, 
and the season was working up to its 
height ; and although Cicely had not gone 
in for it regularly, still she had done many 
things so very new to her since the begin- 
ning of it all, that the past few weeks of 
her existence seemed to constitute quite an 
epoch in her life. Why, since only the 
beginning of April she had been 'pre- 
sented,* and had been taken by Lady 
Ridgeway to many delightful reunions and 
fetes. She had seen everybody she. ought 
to have seen — was quite au fait — and was 
able to give a just opinion on all the 
Beauties of the day. All seemed delightful 
to her indeed, — she was so perfectly fresh, 
and her heart felt so young. She had been 
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an apt pupil, Lady Ridgeway had said 
approvingly, and she had crowned her 
successful tutelage by captivating Sir Harry 
Wynn. Now, for the first time, she was to 
go to Hurlingham, and Lady Ridgeway 
was to call for her at four o'clock. 

Gradually and surely she had been 
gliding from out the shadow in which her 
young life had passed, and slowly there was 
unfolding before her eyes a prospect of the 
future in which the names and dignity of 
the house of Garth and Browne had no 
part at all. 

They had brought her up to represent 
them in their financial glories, these two 
grim, stern men ; and in her heart's hidden 
depths, when she came to look into it — 
there was no reflection of financial glory at 
all. Whatever was true, and good, and 
genuine, and real ; whatever was fair, 
whatever was bright, and fresh, and young, 
and beautiful — these things, and these only, 
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did Cicely love. She had no regard for 
her money, and she could not excite herself 
about the dignity of Garth and Browne. 

As she dressed to-day in her soft crSpe 
de chiney the dress which Lady Ridgeway 
had asked her to wear, Cicely mused 
much to herself over these last few weeks* 
experience of men and things, and thought 
much, amidst all the rest, of Lady Ridge- 
way. 

How kind had Lady Ridgeway been to 
her ! How her own bright softness of 
nature had disarmed that brilliant lady's 
general acrimony of feeling ! For, yes, 
she had been to her little demure cousin 
Cicely really and sincerely kind. 

Lady Ridgeway was a puzzle often to 
Cicely, so great a puzzle indeed that after 
wondering about her friend's happiness, or 
lack of happiness ; over her fancies and her 
strange, variable ways ; over her love, or 
want of love rather, for her prosaic and 
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pragmatical spouse, Lord Ridgeway; and 
over her likings for so many other people, 
besides Sir Harry and herself, Cicely 
generally left the puzzle unread altogether, 
and remained satisfied with the conscious- 
ness that Lady Ridgeway was indeed most 
kind to her. Still she wondered often 
over her ; and to-day, besides Lady Ridge- 
way, Cicely thought much of Blanche. 
She had become very quickly fond of 
Lady Blanche, and a sort of curious, quick 
sympathy, too, had told her that, with all 
her brightness and her gaiety, Blanche 
Ethridge was not happy ; that the strict 
law of the world she lived in, was a hard 
law for her ; that she loved Jack Fielding, 
her cheery and ever faithful Jack, but that 
for him she could not resolve to sacrifice 
all that implied social life. For Lady 
Blanche was caught in the network of 
social obligations and requirements — and 
Cicely already wondered at the small 
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things which seemed to have for her irre- 
sistible power. 

She was sorry, for she liked Jack, who 
was the friend of Sir Harry as well as of 
Blanche, and she often wished she could 
do something for both of them. They 
wanted money, she knew; and it seemed 
to her such a curious want, and so strange 
that any one should ever want it, or at least 
really desire it, as if it brought with it any 
happiness, or was the source and origin of 
any real happiness whatever. 

Had she not had money always ? And 
it had seemed to bring her nothing that 
was worth having at all ! 

Like nearly everybody in this world. 
Cicely Browne undervalued her gift, and 
failed to credit it even with that amount of 
command over the pleasant things of life 
of which certainly with all truth wealth 
can boast possession. She did not in the 
least connect it indeed with any of the 
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pleasant things she already owned and 
enjoyed. For her money did to her^ in 
fact, represent only the dignity and the 
dreariness of the firm of Garth and 
Browne ! 

Sir Harry Wynn had no money, for so 
much already she had been told ; and how 
much nicer he was, she thought, than all 
the terribly rich people whom from her 
earliest and most childish days she had 
occasionally seen. How much nicer ! 

Well, it is possible to overvalue money, 
certainly ; but Cicely Browne, on the other 
hand, but little credited that important 
part which it plays inevitably in life. 

This morning, most assuredly, the glow 
of her bright spirits came from no sense 
of the Itixe and costliness of her surround- 
ings, as she dressed, as Lady Ridgeway had 
requested her, in soft cream-coloured cripe 
de chine: 

And as she stood ready awaiting the 
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carriage as four o'clock drew near, her 
hopes and anticipations were so simple and 
almost childlike, that it was difficult to 
realize her to be the solemnly important 
individual whom Mr. Richard Garth was 
so anxious to convince her that she was — 
the representative of the firm of Garth and 
Browne, — the recipient in her own slight 
person of all the wealth which had been 
gathered in the course of these two long 
lifetimes, and of all the pomp and re- 
sponsibility accruing thereunto. 

" How bright you look, child," said Lady 
Ridgeway, almost enviously, as she drove 
up to the door to find Cicely waiting for 
her, and as the girl came down to her 
carriage step. 

" How young and ridiculously happy ! 
Come along, we must drive quickly, for 
of course I am late. There is a real plea- 
sure in taking you about with me. Cicely ; 
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it IS SO easy to bring that ripple of sun- 
light on your face." 

" I am so happy ! " murmured Cicely, as 
she took her place by Lady Ridgeway's 
side. " Good-bye, Belinda." 

And as the carriage rolled on she looked 
up, kissed her finger tips, and nodded 
brightly and smiled, for there was Belinda, 
holding Negro close and tight in her arms, 
bowing over the balcony, and, with her 
large soft hand, waving a fond farewell. 

" You are happy : well, and so you 
ought to be, why not ? — plenty of money," 
began Lady Ridgeway, putting this im- 
portant fact first in her intended enumera- 
tion of Cicely's advantages. 

" Oh, it is not that," said Cicely, hastily 
shaking her head. 

" More than you think, my dear. There 
is not much that is very pleasant in life to 
be had without it." 

" But it is quite the contrary," said Cicely. 
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" Until six weeks ago, Lady Ridgeway, I 
seemed to have money — just what every- 
body else seems to want so much — I had it, 
and it seemed sent to mock me, because I 
had nothing else ! no brightness, no happi- 
ness, no youth at all, only quantities of 
money; — ^for I suppose I must have had that^ 
at all events, for they were always telling me 
so — yes, telling and telling me every day. 
But I did not see how it could be any 
happiness to me, for (with all the talk of my 
money) except Belinda and Negro, there 
was nothing in the world in those days 
that I cared for at all ; but now " 

"Now you do care for some things,*' said 
Lady Ridgeway, smiling round upon the 
bright young face. 

"Ah, now it is all sunshine," the girl 
exclaimed. " But, oh. Lady Ridgeway, 
surely money has nothing to do with it. I 
know it is not because I may be some day 
rich that you are so kind to me ; and it is 
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not because of money that I care for you. 
And, do you know, it is just the caring that 
makes me really so happy — the being 
cared for, and having people to like, to be 
fond of, and to be with some one besides 
Belinda, though she is always dear and 
good. It is that feeling that brings sun- 
shine into everything; and I am sure it 
would be just the same if I were not — 
what Mr. Garth is never weary of saying — 
I am." 

" The representative of Garth and 
Browne," said Lady Ridgeway, laughingly. 

"Yes, exactly," said Cicely, with a dis- 
satisfied sigh. 

"The representative of Garth and 
Browne, and the dearest little, quaint, 
charming heiress in the world, my love," 
continued Lady Ridgeway, laughing, bend- 
ing forward as she spoke to lay her hand 
upon Cicely's. " A little heiress, certainly, 
but none the less bewitching all the same. 
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and I think I can tell of one who agrees 
with me. Eh, Cicely, have you seen Prim- 
rose to-day ? And do you know where we 
are ? " she continued, as the carriage, which 
had been driving slowly along by the Park 
and Kensington Gardens, now turned 
down along Gloucester Road. " Do you 
know where we are going to ? " she went 
on with a merry smile. " Eh, can you 
guess ? Yes, to the right, through Crom- 
well Gardens," she called to her coachman, 
and in another minute they had turned up 
Surrey Place. 

All the three Miss Prims were at the 
window, as the Ridgeway barouche, with its 
heraldic splendour on panel and harness, 
and its powdered servants in full season 
attire, drew up by the pavement of Number 
Nine. And with intense and breathless 
interest they watched Vaffaire, as Sir 
Harry, with hat in hand, dressed smart 
and trim for an afternoon's outing, and 
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with his burnished brown curls glistening 
brightly in the sun, rushed out before 
the footman had reached the ground, and 
flung open the little iron gate. Behind 
him hurried Reuben, of Arch Aubrey, in 
the Wynn livery, and holding back the im- 
patient Ronald from springing forward to 
his master's side. And at the further 
corner of the garden, behind a flowering 
syringa bush, the Miss Prims could catch a 
view of Mrs. Floy herself — that worthy 
and important lady whom the whole neigh- 
bourhood had learnt to know and to 
esteem — standing discreetly back, but 
watching eagerly to see Sir Harry depart 
in Lady Ridgeway's pretty carriage, — ' for 
a day s pleasuring, bless his 'eart — may he 
get it and a thousand more ! ' 

Mrs. Floy always dashed a tear — or an 
imaginary tear rather — from the corner of 
her eyes, with her snowy apron, when she 
mentioned ' Sir *Arry ' ; and as in her 
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wonted fashion she invariably ' blessed 'is 
'eart for a dear young gentleman, and 'is 
own mother's son.' 

And this was a feeling, indeed, that 
most women experienced as they watched 
young Sir Harry, although they expressed 
it in different language, or as some did not 
express it at all ! In fact. Lady Ridgeway 
and Cicely at that very moment both felt 
something very much the same as Mrs. 
Floy when he rushed out bright and 
smiling to greet them ; and likewise, 
indeed, did the Miss Prims feel it as they 
watched him from over the way. 

But Cicely only blushed and smiled a 
silent response to his eager greeting, and 
Lady Ridgeway said — 

"Well, we have come to fetch you. 
Are you ready ? It is a good long way to 
Hurlingham, and we shall require our time !" 

" Ready ? I have been ready this half- 
hour." 
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"Jump in, then." 

He turned the handle of the carriage 
door. But one instant he turned and 
lingered then. 

" Good-bye, Ronald," he wistfully said. 
" Tie him up until I am quite out of sight, 
Reuben, then let him run into the garden. 
Good dog ! Do you think I have a nice 
little garden ? " he. continued, turning 
round to the two ladies, and pausing before 
he jumped into the carriage, as he saw 
them both bend forward to scan his little 
domicile with admiration and interest in 
their eyes. 

"It is charming. How quiet and fresh 
and nice it does seem here," said Lady 
Ridgeway, with much sentiment in her 
tone. 

" Yes, is it not ? It is a cosy little 
digging, as Jack calls it. Look at that 
syringa tree, Miss Browne, and at my 
purple clematis creeping right over the 
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verandah. If this weather lasts it will 
be soon in flower." 

"It is delightful; and what lovely flowers 
you have in your balcony," said Cicely, 
admiringly, in her turn. 

" Ah ! yes, I will tell you about them. 
I just accidentally said one day, in Mrs. 
Floy's hearing, that I wished I had some 
Arch Aubrey flowers, and she wrote and 
made the gardener send up a whole van- 
ful of pots from the greenhouse. They 
were all raised in Stoneshire air, and that 
is why that scarlet geranium has such fine 
bloom. Miss Browne, I beg to tell you. 
We are proud of our geraniums down 
there." 

" I have seen none like it in London," 
said Lady Ridgeway. 

" No ? Really I am so glad, I must 
write and tell Crisp, the old gardener. 
Yes, I do think my little balcony is very 
fair." 
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"And your rooms must be so pretty. 
That little French window opening on to 
that bank of crimson and blue flowers is 
quite charming," exclaimed Lady Ridgeway 
again. " Is that your drawing-room, Sir 
Harry ? " 

" Or my smoking-room rather ; that is 
all it really deserves to be called. Yes, it 
is rather a pretty little room ; and there is 
quite a nice garden with a beautiful vine, 
too, at the back. Will you not come in 
and explore, Lady Ridgeway ? Is there 
not time ? " 

" No, no ; no time to-day. Come along. 
Sir Harry, the Prince and Princess will 
have arrived, and the lane going down to 
the gate at Hurlingham will be so crowded 
we shall never get there. But I should 
indeed like to see your rooms some other 
day." 

"When will you come, then — to-mor- 
row ? " 
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" What, Sunday ? " exclaimed Lady 
Ridgeway. " No, not to-morrow. On 
Sunday afternoon, as I have often told you, 
I am always to be found at home — for 
special friends, at least," she softly added. 
" But," she went on again, " get in and we 
shall talk it over. I should like immensely 
to come and drink tea with you some 
day." 

" I shall be overwhelmed with the dis- 
tinguished honour, and quite delighted and 
enchanted as well," exclaimed Sir Harry, 
with much eloquence, as he sprang into the 
carriage at length, and took his seat oppo- 
site the two ladies, the tall solemn footman 
solemnly shutting him in. Then — 

" To Baron Grant's," said Lady Ridge- 
way, much to his and to Cicely's astonish- 
ment She added, impatiently, to the 
servant, " You know where I mean." 

"That is more than I do," said Sir 
Harry, opening his eyes full upon her as 
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the footman mounted the high box, and 
the barouche moved on. 

Lady Ridgeway laughed, and coloured a 
little. 

'' Oh, you know that big place in Ken- 
sington where they are going to give that 
ridiculous, prodigious ball — Baron Grant's 
house. Captain Fitzarthur is there, and is 
waiting all this time for us. A friend of his 
is among the special bachelors. Fitz will 
have to be one of them himself, I imagine ; 
and, by the way. Sir Harry, so will you. 
Fitz has gone to see the decorations to- 
day. I promised to pick him up, and then 
we shall tool on to Hurlingham. Eh! have 
you any objections ? " she added, a little 
captiously, as if any one would have dreamt 
of making objections to what she did ! 

" None in the world," said Sir Harry, 
readily, "except that my inconsiderate 
curiosity has interrupted our arrangements 
for my projected tea. Let us return to 
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that subject. I have not taken in the big 
ball yet. My tea is much more interest- 
ing to me at present. Well, when is it to 
be, Lady Ridgeway ? Say, please, if it may 
be next Wednesday, or when ? " 

"It is far too pleasant a proposition to 
be allowed to drop. Next Wednesday be 
it then," laughed Lady Ridgeway. " There 
is a party at Campden Hill, at the Duke 

of A 's, that day, you know, and I will 

go as early as possible, and come back 
quickly to you." 

" Ah, I forgot the Duke's. Must we all 

go?" 

"Yes, and let us go together." 
" Good," said Sir Harry ; " and then we 
will come back to tea." 

"If you are true to me ; but you are 
false, though fair, Sir Harry," continued 
Lady Ridgeway, thus keeping up a ceaseless 
ripple of talk with him — thinking it quite 
sufficient for them in the mean time, until 
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Captain Fitz had been picked up, that Sir 
Harry and Cicely should be allowed to 
contemplate one another from opposite 
sides of the carriage without exchanging 
remarks. 

*' You are false as you are fair." 
** Oh, Lady Ridgeway ! " 
" Yes, false ; else how about the seats in 
the House of Commons ? " 

*' Oh, if you knew," he began in de- 
spairing tones, and with an eagerly depre- 
cating manner — " if you only knew " 

"Yes, I know all about it; they are 
taken for weeks and weeks to come." 

*' Every one," he answered sadly. " I 
have been there at the ballot every day. 
But, I was just going to tell you: on 
July the fourth I have got a claim in, 
and several fellows are to come with me 
to ballot. I mean and will succeed that 
night, Lady Ridgeway. Will you come to 
tea with me down here on Wednesday 
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next, and come to the House on the fourth 
of July ? " 

" That IS a good long way ahead, almost 
too far to make an engagement, Sir Harry, 
I think. Shall we come on the fourth of 
July ? qui vivra vera ; but I know at least 
that we should like to come — eh, what do 
you say, Cicely ? " 

** Oh, I should like it," the girl exclaimed 
— " I should like it so much. Oh, Sir 
Harry, will you take us to hear a debate 
in the House of Commons } '' 

" Will you really come to tea with me ? " 
he retorted, with a sunny smile. "That 
would indeed be kind." 

" Of course we will," said Lady Ridge- 
way, with enthusiasm. 

"Ah, that is splendid ! How proud and 
happy Mrs. Floy will be. She shall make 
you some Stoneshire cakes, and will tele- 
graph for some fresh Arch Aubrey flowers 
and cream." 

VOL. II. M 
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" Well, we must try not to linger over 
the Dukes music and ices next week. 
Cicely, you know, I am going to take you 

there, to A Lodge with me, my dear. 

Look here, what a great, huge place this 
is — ^what a ball to be sure it will be ! 
And where is Captain Fitz ? Ah, there 
he is! Come along!" she continued, 
kissing her finger tips. "We are dread- 
fully late. Get in." 

"There is lots of time," said Captain 
Fitz, leisurely, as he climbed slowly into 
the high swinging barouche. " Good 
afternoon. Lady Ridgeway. What do you 
think of this barrack ? It is a capital 
place, I can tell you, for a ball." 

"Is it really, now ? What I is the floor 
good, and will there be plenty of dancing 
room ? " 

" Enough for an army or so, it seems to 
me," answered Captain Fitz, as they drove 
off again. " There is heaps of room ; and 
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such a jolly garden, too, with a regular 
lake, and every kind of thing ; and it will 
all be lit up. It will be no end of a thing 
the whole affair altogether. You will 
come, of course ? " he added to Lady 
Ridgeway. 

" I do not know that I will. I hate 
a rabble." 

" But this will be select." 

" Very likely ; a select five thousand or 
so out of the general omnium gatherum of 
the London world." 

** All the Beauties, and all the Royalties, 
too, will be there." 

" Very likely," said Lady Ridgeway, 
crossly, for she had a particular and 
curiously fractious manner for her chosen 
intimates at certain stages of her friend- 
ships. "Very likely ; and between Beauties 
and Royalties we shall none of us ever 
get down to supper." 

" I will undertake that you shall not 
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suffer, Lady Ridgeway. Do come to the 
thing, and I will see it is all smooth and 
jolly ioryouy at all events." 

" You are to dine with me that evening," 
she said in a low tone then — with a 
sudden bright flash of her fine eyes upon 
him as he sat bending towards her in the 
carriage. "Yes, you have not forgotten, 
have you ? You come and dine quite * on 
the quiet' with me, Fitz, and we shall see 
about going to the big ball." 

He smiled, dropped his eyes under her 
sudden glance, and threw himself back in 
the carriage. Lady Ridgeway's eyes still 
rested on him, the brightness and laughter 
fading out of them quickly, and a grave 
and melancholy languor taking its place. 

" One gets so weary of balls," she said 
sadly, as if inviting sympathy from him 
for some suddenly remembered anguish 
which seemed to weigh upon her heart. 

" Lots of things are much jollier, cer- 
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tainly," said Captain Fitzarthur, philoso- 
phically; and then he turned his glance 
round upon Sir Harry Wynn. 

Very few words had passed between the 
other two since they had moved from 
Baron Grant's mansion. 

It was so pleasant driving quietly on 
through the warm summer air; so pleasant 
to Cicely, who in all her former summer 
drives had had no companion more in- 
teresting than the excellent Belinda ; so 
pleasant to lean back and hear the musical 
ripple of Lady Ridgeway and Captain Fitz- 
arthur's soft voices by her side, and to 
respond with smile or nod to Sir Harry, 
who spoke now and th^n, as she stole a 
bright shy glance at his face from beneath 
the lace edging of her parasol. 

They were both very happy — she in her 
own demure way, and Sir Harry in his. 

As for Sir Harry, indeed, his whole 
being was just then becoming gradually 
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and delightfully suffused with a sense of 
the general brightness of life ; of the plea- 
sant novelty of companionship ; of the 
sweetness of Cicely's presence ; of his satis- 
faction in her presence as a quietly realized 
fact; and he felt for his part that he 
wished to say little, but that it was quite 
enjoyment enough to lean forward, tilting 
his hat over his eyes to shade them from 
the glare of the sunshine, and to gaze 
dreamily into Cicely's happy, thoughtful 
face, as she nestled back in her soft cripe 
and lace by Lady Ridgeway's side, making 
a youthful and pleasant contrast indeed to 
that distinguished lady's imposing presence 
and peculiar dignity of charm. 

The drive to Hurlingham was not a 
pretty one, even in this full summer time — 
not even now when every little square or 
group of houses they passed were em- 
bedded in green foliage, with every shrub 
in full flower. It was not a pretty drive ; 
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but to Sir Harry and Cicely it seemed 
beautiful with that soft radiance of their 
first happy romance ; for that * light which 
never was on land or sea' had suddenly 
risen for these two, until it seemed to them 
to gild the dull ugliness of suburban 
London with a wonderful and quite satis- 
fying beauty and glow. 

Turning into the lane which approaches 
Hurlingham, they were soon in the string 
of carriages and the crowd. For it was 
a great day, and the Prince and Princess 
were coming, and every man who had a 
ticket-book, or who could distribute those 
pink papers of admission for ladies, had 
been besieged for these social favours for 
several days before. 

Hurlingham was in full beauty, and to- 
day in full dress. The weather was so 
hot now that people were glad to get 
2^way from town. 

Cicely was delighted with it all ; and 
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Sir Harry was almost as enthusiastic. 
Lady Ridgeway and Captain Fitzarthur 
were of course more or less blasd, and at 
least quite composed; and thus in varied 
frame they all sat, more or less patiently, in 
the carriage, as it rolled slowly up to the 
entrance, and came up close behind the 
royal cortege to the gate ; then in they 
swept, under the thick overhanging trees, 
on to the green sward of the enclosure, and 
joined the long rank of carriages and drags 
that moved slowly to their places round 
the Polo Park. 

For it was also a great polo day, and 
the rows of seats round the field were 
quite crowded. There was the marquee 
for the Prince and Princess, and tents also 
for more general use. There were rows 
behind rows of gay dresses, and a mar- 
vellous blaze of colour shone from the 
perfect banks of bright toilets under the 
rays of the sun ; and there were the polo 
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players, in their gay-coloured shirts, on 
their sturdy little ponies ; and there were 
drags and carriages innumerable, and 
Beauties, professional and unprofessional, 
and all the glitter and gaiety of Hurling- 
ham on an early summer afternoon, as 
every one has seen it a dozen times, but 
as Sir Harry and Cicely Browne had 
never seen it until to-day. 

"Now I call this quite perfect," said 
Sir Harry, as he turned to stroll by Cicely's 
side ; for they had all descended from the 
carriage, and Lady Ridgeway had attached 
Captain Fitzarthur to herself. 

"This is perfect; let us explore the 
whole thing. Miss Browne, will you ? And 
let us ask Lady Ridgeway to tell us where 
to find her when we come back." 

" But may we — what do you think ? " 
answered the girl, hesitatingly. 

"Is it not pretty much what every one 
else does here ? " he answered, smiling 
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curiously. " Look ! Lady Ridgeway has 
deserted us already." 

" But must we not follow her ? " 
" No ; do not, please. Let us go this 
way ; we cannot miss her. There the 
carriage is to stand ; and I do not much 
care for polo for my own part, but I do 
want to explore the whole place with you." 
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BY THE RIVER. 



A SUMMER afternoon. 

Music floating dreamily towards them 
across the water ; the sound of voices 
echoing cheerfully from the neighbouring 
field where the polo ponies were galloping 
to and fro. The soft green sward be- 
neath their feet ; the cool shadows of leafy 
boughs waving above their heads, and 
that pleasant solitude which when near 
a multitude is so particularly soothing 
in such a summer scene. 

Alone as in a forest glade, and yet with 
that sense and brightness of a crowded life 
close round them just to prevent the sense 
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of solitude from being too intrusive and 
intense. 

Away they wandered, and Lady Ridge- 
way was soon forgotten even by Cicely, 
nearly as quickly and as easily indeed as 
Lady Ridgeway could herself forget ! 

" I do not care much for polo," said Sir 
Harry ; " do you ? " 

*' I think it is a pretty sight." 

" But it is not sport — at least it is 
not so to my mind, any more than the 
shooting at pigeons in the sort of way 
they do it here. Of course the riding 
must be very jolly, but I do not like 
to see the polo ponies knocked about 
as they are." 

" No; I do not like that, Sir Harry, either. 
The poor ponies — but they do not always 
get all the knocks — it is dangerous for the 
riders as well, is it not ? " 

" Yes, like most things, it is the danger 
lends excitement to the game. But I 
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think It IS much pleasanter being here 
to-day, for my part. Would you like, how- 
ever, to go back and look at the game, 
Miss Browne ?" 

" No ; I like this," she answered, and 
they strolled leisurely on. 

They had found their way round by the 
old house into the pretty sloping garden, 
and now they wandered down to the 
river s edge. 

A broad walk ran along here, shaded by 
the green wide-spreading branches of the 
trees. The sun was sinking lower every 
moment, and the light on the waters was 
gleaming softly, and the soft hues of the 
evening shadows beginning to darken the 
distant landscape beyond. They passed 
down from the grassy slope on to the 
river walk. 

" How charming ! " said Cicely. " How 
pretty the whole view is at every point, come 
upon it where you may. I have a cockney's 
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love of the Thames, Sir Harry, which I 
expect you will not share with me." 

" I like it," he answered. " I like water 
everywhere. We have a river rushing 
through the Park at Arch Aubrey, which 
has made me think no scenery perfect 
without it anywhere else. How I wish 
I could show you Arch Aubrey, Miss 
Browne. I do not know why — but I have 
wished to show it you ever since the day 
we first met." 

'' I should like to see it," she answered. 

And then, with a sudden rush of enthu- 
siasm, he went on — 

" I suppose it must be because it is 
the place 1 love best in all the world, 
and because you are fast becoming my 
greatest friend in the world; but I do 
wish it, every time I see you in the Park 
or walking in a garden. Anywhere like 
here, or in the Botanic, where we met the 
other day. I think to myself that I should 
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like to see you just walking across the 
grass plot below the drawing-room windows 
at Arch Aubrey, and going down through 
the flower garden to the river." 

" I think you are fonder of Arch Aubrey, 
and of all your old home. Sir Harry, than 
of anything you have found in London ! " 

" Well, I do not think I am intended for 
a London life." 

" You keep longing for your old life ? " 

" I long for the freshness and reality of 
things. I long for the breeze blowing from 
the Downs. I keep thinking, as I sit in 
the House during debates in the evening 
there, of those long beautiful summer 
nights last year, when Will Darrell and I 
used to set our fishing lines by the old 
mill ; and lie watching as the fish rose, till 
daybreak came up over the skies. I often 
did it, for I do love to see the midsummer 
night right through and through more than 
anything in the world. I like to hear the 
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night sounds in the air, the corn crake in 
the hay-fields, and the buzz of curious 
night birds among the woods. I like to 
feel the night all round me then, do you 
know, out there by the river-side at twelve 
o'clock ; and I am afraid that I hate it in 
the House of Commons, and I do not 
much care about it, even at the music 
parties and the balls." 

" But it all amuses you ? " 
" Yes, in a way. I cannot quite tell you 
what I think about it. Sometimes it all 
seems to me to be bewildering and to be 
exciting enough, then suddenly I get tired 
again ; and then it all seems so monotonous 
that I think if I have much of it, it would 
become a sort of treadmill to my mind. 
And after all, do you know, I think what I 
really only do like is to meet you when I 
go to places, and to compare notes, as we 
said, with you. For before I had known 
you, and now when I do not encounter you. 
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I feel there is nobody there at all that I in 
the least wanted to know or to see." 

" But you have been going out a good 
deal, much more than I have ; you have 
been to numbers of balls in these few 
weeks, have you not ? '' 

** Oh yes ; I was at Mrs. Rochester's 
last night, and at Lady Gorton's the night 
before ; and then at the Frazers' ball the 
night before that again. Yes, so I was — 
and at the Weldons' and the Hardings' 
and the Villiers* last week. But at not one 
of those places did I meet you, as I had 
hoped to do, — and it all seemed merely 
vanitas vanitatuniy mere vexation of soul 
to me. Eh ! so you see the only thing 
I can really care for, is to meet you when 
I go out. You are the first friend, you 
see, I ever had." 

" And you are my first friend. Sir Harry, 
except Belinda — and Lady Ridgeway, she is 
my friend now, too.'' 

VOL. II. N 
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"It does seem to me so curious that 
your life up here in this crowded London 
should have been as quiet as mine." 

"And without much life to care about 
either," answered the girl, " only Belinda 
and Negro ; for my father never wanted 
me to care about him at all." 

" And your guardian } '' 

"Oh, he does not much care — not for 
me at least," said Cicely, quaintly ; " not 
for me, myself, only for the things which 
he wants me to be and to do." 

"What sort of things?" he said suddenly. 

"Oh, things I cannot explain exactly, 
because I do not even myself understand. 
It is a scheme, you know, and he just 
wants me to obey in it. But I do not 
think I shall," said Cicely, with a curious 
expression of determination coming over 
her young face. 

"No? why not ? " he laughed merrily, as 
he looked round upon her. Her obedience 
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— her rebellion — it seemed to him alto- 
gether such a quaint idea ! 

" Because I will not obey. At least, 
I am quite sure I will not — and then, 
oh, then, Mr. Garth will have to choose 
somebody else." 

" What do you mean ? " he exclaimed. 

" Oh, I do not quite know, — at least I 
cannot explain," she went on, rather con- 
fusedly ; for she was thinking of Frederick 
Bullion, of that reference to her marriage, 
and of Mr. Garth and his object, that 
special object in visiting Paris now. " Oh, 
I cannot explain ; but I will not obey. I 
am quite sure I will not. But no, I cannot 
tell you why ! " And she stopped — turning 
away from him, and blushing deeply then 
under the quick glance of his eager eyes. 

•' I cannot explain to you. Sir Harry; but 
I am quite satisfied that I will not obey." 

"No! — " he began wonderingly; but 
she interrupted. 
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"No, certainly not. Can you nqt imagine 
that I will not ? " she exclaimed, with sud- 
den fervour and vehemence. " Do you not 
think with me, Sir Harry, that the right 
and best things to live for, are what we 
cannot get by buying — I mean what we 
are, what we think, what we feel ? " 

They had paused beside the rushing 
river, where the evening shadows were 
falling quickly now, and they sat down, as 
if by mutual consent, on one of the seats, 
beneath a great lime-tree ; the water rushed 
on at their feet, and they gazed at it a 
moment. How rapidly it glided — softly, 
silently, now in shadow, flowing onward 
rapidly and yet placidly here, as the 
currents of their own two young lives, 
still smooth and placid, although flowing 
eagerly and swift. 

What were the best things in life to live 
for — for them at the outset of their bright 
young hopeful lives ? 
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Not 'the unreality of the glittering 
pleasures of this great metropolis/ mused 
Sir Harry in his philosophic moods. 

Not * the things we can get by buying/ 
as Cicely had quaintly expressed it in her 
dissatisfaction with what had been as yet 
her own portion in life. 

That pleasant process of 'comparing 
notes ' went a little further that summer's 
evening in that garden at Hurlingham by 
the river-side ; and when at last — wander- 
ing unwillingly back into the crowd again — 
they came within hearing of the music and 
the ringing shouts of the polo-players and 
the cheers of the lookers-on, they found 
Lady Ridgeway still loitering contentedly 
there, with Captain Fitzarthur by her side. 

Sir Harry Wynn and Cicely felt some- 
how that they had progressed far into 
mutual friendship acquaintance that after- 
noon ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

SUNSET AT HURLINGHAM. 

"Here you are, you two naughty people," 
Lady Ridgeway cried, pretending to feel 
surprised at their absence — as if it were 
not the very thing she desired and had 
planned for them to do — and as if she 
would not have been intensely annoyed 
with them if they had done anything else. 

" Where have you been ? We have 
seen shoals of people ; and now the polo 
is just over, and the Princess has just left 
Have you seen Mrs. Langtry ? she has 
turned up again. No ! How dull of you. 
Where have you been ? " 

" Not at all dull, thank you all the same," 
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said Sir Harry, with a pretty little cavalier 
air of sauciness which he was learning to 
Icnow that Lady Ridgeway liked. "We 
liave not seen any one remarkable, as far 
as we know, but it has not been at all dull. 
We have been exploring." 

" And have you explored to the extent 
of finding any strawberries? How hot it 
is, to be sure. Come, Fitz, let us ignore 
these two unworthy renegades, and let us 
go into the garden and find some ices." 

" But may we not come too ? " asked 
Cicely, demurely ; for she had a feeling 
somehow that it would not do altogether 
to lose sight of Lady Ridgeway again. 

" Oh, yes, do come. Of course I meant 
you to come. And there, I declare if that 
is not Blanche Ethridge and Jack. How 
is it that we have never seen them till this 
moment? And there is Lady Ethridge 
behind with Sir Edward Smythe. Oh, they 
are making for their carriage. I see they 
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have been over by the Princess's tent. 
And now they are going. There is no use 
inviting them to come and have some 
strawberries with us — not a bit But, 
dear me ! I forgot — I do so want to speak 
to Blanche about a plan for to-morrow. 
Oh, Fitz, do run and ask her to come, just 
for a minute, this way." 

" All right, I will catch her easily," said 
the gallant and obedient young guardsman. 
And off he started across the grass 
towards the Ethridge barouche, which 
stood a little way down the long row of 
close-packed drags and carriages. 

Lady Ethridge had just reached it when 
Captain Fitzarthur arrived at the same 
point. He raised his hat, and turned to 
speak to her, and to her daughter also. 

" Is Blanche coming ? " said Lady Ridge- 
way, pausing to watch eagerly what hap- 
pened, as Captain Fitzarthur delivered his 
message. "Is Blanche coming ? Yes, Jack 
has turned with her ; that is capital. And 
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Xady Ethridge has got into the carriage to 
"wait ; that is just what I wanted. I love 
not that austere dame. And Fitz ? why- 
he is joining somebody else, and is talking 
to them, the fiend ! he is not coming back." 

"He will not linger long, I dare say," 
said Sir Harry, smiling with a bright, 
amused glance towards Cicely, as the three 
stood together there, awaiting the approach 
of Jack and Lady Blanche Ethridge, and 
cooling themselves pleasantly in the even- 
ing air. It was sultry and still now, and 
suggested idling and loitering under the 
trees upon the soft turf. 

"Look ! Fitz is coming,'* said Sir Harry, 
presently. 

"Good boy!" Lady Ridge way murmured, 
and with a tender cadence in her voice, as 
if he were her dearest and most hopeful of 
sons. "Ah, now this is all right at last. 
I want to consult him, and I must talk 
over to-morrow with Blanche." 

" And on Wednesday ; please do not 
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forget, Lady Ridgeway, that on Wednesday 
you are coming to tea with me. And will 
Lady Blanche come ? because, you know, 
that Jack " 

" We will ask her," said Lady Ridgeway, 
emphatically. " And Jack also, of course — 
poor Jack — ah ! Blanche, how good of you 
to walk all this way to me. Look, dearest, 
will you come on Wednesday and have 
tea with your Jack and Sir Harry ? " 

" With Jack ? " She glanced round at 
him, where he was waiting silently and 
rather demurely by her side. 

" I mean that Jack is coming also, of 
course, to take us to Sir Harry Wynn's." 

" To eat strawberries and Stoneshire 
cakes, Lady Blanche, which my old house- 
keeper will be proud to manufacture for 
you," Sir Harry put in, with a courteous 
bow and smile as the young lady turned 
towards him inquiringly. 

Sir Harry did not altogether like Lady 
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Ridgeway's method of pitching his invita- 
tions at her friends' heads ! 

Blanche Ethridge looked very handsome 
this afternoon, and the warm tints of her 
rich colouring were glowing now in the 
soft slanting light of the sinking sun. But 
she looked nearly as grave and disconsolate 
as Jack did, and the fine spirited eyes that 
now turned upon Sir Harry were glisten- 
ing with unusual softness, as if laden with 
unbidden and unshed tears. 

The fact was, she had been having a 
long scene with Jack all through that 
bright afternoon, and the contest in her 
proud heart between the world, with the 
pomp and glory thereof, and those precious 
few things which, according to Cicely, can- 
not be bought, had b^en fierce and strong 
that day; and Lady Blanche had nearly 
yielded, with all her far-famed good sense, 
nearly yielded to her compassion for her- 
self and for Jack. 
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Nearly, but not entirely. The proud 
young head was still held unbendingly 
high before him, and the heart steeled 
hard against such follies as romance. 

But the combat had given her eyes and 
her fine eager face softness for the time 
being; and Sir Harry met the glittering 
eyes with a softened glance in his own. 

" Will you not come and have tea with 
us, Lady Blanche ? " 

" Yes ; I will, with pleasure." 

" I am so glad." 

There was more gravity in her expres- 
sion than the occasion or the engagement 
demanded, and Lady Ridgeway laughed 
merrily and a little loud. She was rather 
cross and impatient, for she had a word to 
whisper to Blanche on quite personal 
affairs. 

" One would think he was inviting her 
to his funeral,*' she cried. " Eh, Blanche, 
what an air of gravity you have. Look 
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here, listen to me a moment I have 
something quite a secret to say ; don't 
listen, any of you. I want to whisper to 
you, Blanche." 

But Blanche did not turn to her quite 

immediately. Standing by Sir Harry's 

side, her eyes at that moment lighted full 

vapon Cicely, upon the young girl's bright, 

cloudless, although pensive, face ; and there 

Avas so much freshness and happiness in it 

^it that moment that Lady Blanche, in her 

own faded, jarred, and very divided soul, 

lelt curiously and quite suddenly touched 

■with a sense of that brightness, and of 

The completely unbittered sweetness that 

^beamed so very evidently from Cicely's 

young awakening heart. 

If she could only feel as did this child, 
for one undisturbed and entirely satisfied 
hour ! She bent suddenly towards Cicely. 
" I have not met you, have I, before to- 
day ? " she asked. 
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" No, Lady Blanche ; how are you ? " 
" I am tired, and weary, and dead sick 
of it all, as one is generally after a long 

Hurlingham afternoon ; and you ? " 

"Oh, I have thought it all so delightful!" 
"And so has Sir Harry Wynn ? " 
" So have I," said that young man, em- 
phatically, looking with laughing and de- 
fiant gaze into Lady Blanche's eyes. 

He liked her even better than Cicely 
did already, and answered her challenge in 
his own cause : "So have I." 

"Well, it is nice to be young ! So was I 
three years ago, but not new to it even 
then as you and Miss Cicely are. May I 
come to see yoy ? " she said suddenly, 
taking Cicely's hand again and looking 
wistfully into the girl's face. " I should 
like to have tea with you some day, as 
well as with Sir Harry. May I come ? " 

" Oh do ; I should like it so very much. 
How nice of you," said Cicely, enthusiast!- 
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cally, for she had always thought Blanche 
Ethridge delightful, and had wished she 
might have her for a friend. 

May I come to-morrow, then ? " 
Yes ; how charming of you — do." 
Well, at five o'clock, when everybody 
^Ise is wandering round Achilles, I will 
come. But," she continued impatiently, 
** you will have Sir Harry." 

Cicely coloured, and for a moment looked 
rather shocked and annoyed. 

* Had he heard Lady Blanche ? ' she 
wondered. Apparently not, for he was 
looking the other way. He left her to 
answer, at all events. It was not his 
habit, nor his right — not yet, at all events, 
while the world encircled Achilles — ^to 
repair for quiet cups of tea on a Sunday 
to Prince's Gate. 

Cicely was, meantime, left to answer, as 
he seemed not to hear. 

" No," the girl said presently and very 
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quietly. " No, we shall have no one there. 
Belinda does not like any invitations to be 
given for Sundays. But she will be glad 
to see your 

" Belinda is an old dear," said Lady 
Blanche, emphatically. ** So to-morrow at 
five o'clock I shall appear." 

"And, Blanche, perhaps you will now 
attend to me for an instant," exclaimed 
Lady Ridgeway, somewhat indignant at 
being unnoticed so long. " Attend to me. 
I sent for you — sent Fitz running after you, 
my dear — and all this time you will not 
listen to me. I want to whisper a word in 
your ear. And there is Lady Ethridge 
frantically gesticulating ; and it is too late, 
far too late for us to have our strawberries. 
It is dinner time and we must be getting 
home," she continued emphatically, and in 
an irritable tone. " Listen, Blanche " — and 
she drew her friend aside for a whispered 
conclave, of which only short sentences 
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^z:ould be heard, such as ' Fitz coming to 
luncheon ; ' ' Yes, to-morrow at two ; ' * and 

is coming ' (the name was unheard) ; 

* and we must have a fourth ; * 'you will 

c:ome — yes — ? then that will do; you are 

zdL darling; good-bye, my love, until then.' 

— " There is your mother getting frantic, 

child." Lady Ridgeway added this aloud 

at last, speaking suddenly in a raised tone. 

" Oh — ! good-bye to everybody," cried 

Blanche, as she started off, almost running 

across the green sward — with Jack, as 

ever, by her side. 

" How will that end ?" said Lady Ridge- 
way, as she turned round to scan the crowd 
for her own carriage. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



MUSIC IN MOONLIGHT. 



That evening, returning late to town, 
leaving Cicely at Prince's Gate and drop- 
ping Fitz at his club, Sir Harry drove 
eastward with Lady Ridgeway, until he 
reached the little ' diggings ' (as they were 
called) in St. James's Street w^here Jack 
Fielding lived. 

There he was to dine with Jack, and 
have a late friendly repast * sans fagonl as 
that young gentleman said, and then to- 
gether they meant to go later on and see 
the new burlesque at the Gaiety. 

But when the two young men had 
dined, and had talked over the events of 
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the day ; and over Lady Ridgeway and Fitz, 
in a light and airy manner; and when they 
had rested after the fatigue of the drive 
from Hurlingham, and had lit their re- 
spective cigars, it was found that neither of 
them cared to go to the Gaiety that night, 
nor yet to any of the many parties which 
were open to their choice. 

Lady Blanche would not be at any of 
them, nor yet Cicely Browne ; and so it 
happened that when Sir Harry said — 

"Fact is, Jack, I half think I will go 
home," his friend accompanied him to the 
open door, and finding it was a glorious 
moonlight night, he took his hat and 
strolled along with him by the* edge of 
the Green Park. 

The stars were glimmering softly over 
palace and city ; and Jack walked on 
and on until he entered Hyde Park and 
presently found himself just at the gilded 
Memorial, not far from Cicely's house. 
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On they walked these two friends, 
smoking languidly, musing, often silent, 
occasionally exchanging words. 

For silence is the privilege of friends, 
and is oftentimes far more expressive than 
any speech, — especially when the heart is 
too full for utterance with feelings all too 
deep for words. So these two felt now. 

They remained silent, for memory was 
busy with both of them. 

Men do not often talk of their Move 
affairs,' though they may chatter readily 
of many women whom they do not love. 

'*You have come the whole way, old 
fellow," said Sir Harry, at length breaking 
the silence as they passed along the top 
of Queens Gate and reached the Glouces- 
ter Road. "And it is a good bit of a 
walk from St. James's Street. You must 
go back in a hansom. Jack, I expect; 
but come to my den first and have a 
seltzer and another cigar ! " 
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'* Shall I ? It is getting late, is it not ? " 
said Jack, meditatively ; " but I don*t mind 
the walk." 

" It is a glorious night," said Sir Harry ; 
"but come in, it is not a bit too late. Why, 
it is not eleven o'clock yet. Come along, 
Jack, come home for a bit with me — do." 

They had reached Surrey Place, when 
the Miss Prims were just closing their 
windows, and when all the quiet neigh- 
bourhood was thinking of bed ; when all 
the flowering and sweet-scented shrubs 
were sending forth their delicate aroma 
into the still air, and when Sir Harrys 
French casement — opening out upon the 
little balcony, full of verbena and delicate 
heliotrope — which last flower he had lately 
specially ordered to be sent to him from 
home — was almost the only casement still 
open to the soft night breeze, revealing the 
shaded lamp and the low smoking chairs 
waiting him within. 
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** How jolly the little place looks," said 
Jack, quite sentimentally. " I am so glad, 
Wynn, you came to live in this quiet little 
nook up here." 

" Yes ; it suits Mrs. Floy and Ronald 
infinitely better than St. James's would; 
and I think it suits me quite as well." 

Ronald sprang upon them with ecstatic 
joy as they both entered, and Sir Harry 
raised the two great shaggy paws to his 
shoulders. 

" You dear old faithful boy ! have you 
had a dull day ? What between politics 
and polo London is in your opinion rather 
a bore than otherwise, is it not, Ronald ? 
You like the country best — that is it, down 
old boy — that will do ! that will do ! Walk 
in. Jack, Ah, I see they have given us a 
light ! " 

The lamp burnt softly in the small, 
pleasant settlement ; it was placed on a 
table in the back room, where the window 
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opened on to the garden filled with jasmine 
and with flowering lime. 

It stood upon Sir Harry's small writing- 
table, where a day's correspondence was 
waiting the young member for Arch 
Aubrey ; correspondence that spoke of 
business at home, and that required atten- 
tion — besides a dainty and more ornamental 
correspondence that spoke of engagements 
pleasanter, though quite as pressing as 
any ijiore serious business ones could be. 

Sir Harry turned to these, whilst Jack 
went into the inner room and turned 
towards the small piano. 

" Sing * For Ever, and For Ever,' please, 
like a good fellow," Sir Harry called to 
him, as he saw him raise the lid of the 
piano and look round him for a chair. 

" Oh, ask me for anything else than 
that ! " replied Jack, with some bitterness. 
" I sung it with Blanche's accompaniment 
last night ; not that, please." 
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"Well, anything you like, old fellow,"* 
Sir Harry called out from the inner room, 
with some astonishment, for he had im- 
mersed himself now in his letters, and 
Jack's tone only had reached him ; he had 
failed to catch the sense of his words. 
"Anything you like, I am sure ; play what- 
ever you fancy, my dear boy, I am sure to 
be equally pleased." 

And soon the Miss Prims — ^who were 
just slipping into bed, and had tied their 
night-caps, in the most careful, if not 
most becoming fashion — hastily put on 
their dressing-gowns, and came to the 
window once more. For there stole 
from behind the flowers and from within 
the open casement of Sir Harry's room, 
the soft notes of a sweet-toned voice, and 
the low, tender accompaniment of a 
passionate German song. 

One after another, for nearly an hour 
that night. Jack sang softly his sweet 
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^ liederl while Sir Harry dreamt over his 
letters with thoughts wandering far afield 
from his constituents* petitions. 

While the Miss Prims listened senti- 
mentally, and actually forgot to go to bed ; 
while Mrs. Frumage at Number Six 
declared that * these young gents were 
really awful ; ' and while Mrs. Floy 
hearkened in a semi-doze, and brushed 
awa,y many an imaginary tear — Jack sang 
out like a true nightingale, sang out into 
the quiet shadows of the night, until the 
echoes of his musical voice rang up and 
down the little street, and Surrey Place, 
with its scented gardens, seemed quite 
filled with melody on that sweet summer 
night from end to end. 

And I, too, opened wide my lattice and 
listened with all the rest. For, indeed, that 
was the very first I ever heard or knew of 
those two friends who were together so 
often in Surrey Place. 
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The first I heard of those two — ^with 
whose story throughout that year's season 
I was later to become so intimately 
acquainted, as to be enabled even to 
chronicle it here. 

That was the first I heard ! 

Jack sang, and sang; and so soothing 
was the strain, that I listened while the 
moonlight shone clearly above ; and the ^^^ 
soft blue summer sky seemed to echo his ^^ -^^ 
strains so sweetly that they rang in my "^^Y 
heart long after he had ceased, when Mrmn 
I closed my window as his last lovely "^^7 
song died away ! It was Greig s exquisite 

* IcA liebe dich — in Zeit und Ewigkdt^ 

" I wish," said Jack, as he finished sing- 
ing, and came to the little balcony of the 
back window, near Sir Harry, " how I 
wish, Wynn, that I had not made ducks 
and drakes of my life ! " 

" But have you ? " 
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" Pretty well I have. I do not do any- 
thing really, you know ; nothing in the 
city, I mean, and nothing at the bar good- 
ness knows — though I believe I really 
might, if I only had the pluck to set to 
work ! " 

" And why don't you. Jack ? " 

" Oh, I do not know. She would not 
have me any the more if I were as steady 
as Time." 

" Have you asked her ? " 

" Ugh ! it is not a case of asking," 
groaned Jack. " I know it is not." 

" I am not quite so sure that I do," 
replied Sir Harry. " I would really ask 
her. Jack." 

" Ask Blanche Ethridge to marry me ; 
a good-for-nothing, do-nothing, empty- 
pocketed scamp like me ! Are you mad, 
Wynn ? " 

*' No — not you according to that de- 
scription ; not you as you are ; but as you 
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may be. You reform, Jack, and settle 
down." 

*' Settle down to poverty," laughed Jack, 
bitterly. "No, no, Wynn, old fellow ; that 
is not for the Lady Blanche ! " 

" I do not think," said Sir Harry, gently 
removing his cigar from between his lips, 
and puffing the fragrant smoke out into 
the still air before he finished his sentence, 
*' I do not think you give Lady Blanche 
half the credit due to her for a tre- 
mendously plucky character, as I take her 
to be. I believe she would go through 
anything she once made up her mind 
to!" 

"It may be," sighed Jack again; "but 
then, she would never make up her mind." 

" I should try and help her to, if I 
were you ; and it is a case in which you 
will have to give up some things for her, 
Jack ! " 

" By Jove ! I would give up everything 
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for her," the young fellow exclaimed, " or 
do anything for her sake ! " 

" Well, with such a determination as that 
you ought really to succeed, old fellow! 
But I should go straight to the point and 
ask her." 

" I have made no use of my life," said 
Jack, disconsolately. " I wish I had 
all I commenced it with, five years ago. 
Look here, Wynn, why the deuce has 
London so much less power in it for lots 
of people — for you, for instance — than it 
had, unluckily, for me. The same life, the 
same amusements, the same attractions, 
and here you are, smoking a cigar in quiet 
placidity at an open window, when London 
is full of go and racket, and every fellow 
in the metropolis (except such blas^^ em- 
bittered men as I) is enjoying himself; — 
and here are you, I say, who are not in 
the least blas^, and who have not drank 
to the very dregs of the cup as I have. 
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just as safe as if you were at home in the 
country." 

" Safe," said Sir Harry, calmly. " Yes, 
I think I am pretty safe ; but then, you see, 
it has not the same kind of attraction for 
me. I Hke it all immensely, Jack ; but I 
should prefer very much living at home." 

" But why ? " 

" I cannot tell you why this life does not 
attract me more. I like lots of things in 
it; but everything is somehow so fresh and 
cheery and bright in the country. But you 
would disenchant me with London even if 
I did care for it, Jack. If I listened to 
you, — and believed that you were saying 
what you really feel — eh ! you would 
like to make me take your cynical view 
of it, and make me drink with you to the 
bitter dregs below the sweet waters, before 
I have got to the end of my first season. 
I know you think I have not gone in 
thoroughly for the whole thing, not gone 
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far enough. But I think you have got 
yourself partly to thank for that, Jack. Yes, 
perhaps I have not studied altogether in 
vain with you, Mr. Philosopher; and pos- 
sibly, quite unconsciously to yourself, you 
have had a good deal to do with imbibing 
me at the outset with a nil admirari view 
of it all. Now, I seem impelled to turn 
lecturer: — ^why, if you do hate these 
things, old fellow, why cannot you give 
the whole life up } " 

"Do you think it is in me to do it, 
Wynn ? " 

" I do think it is." 

"I have had no luck," continued Jack ; 
" not, at least, until I met you, my boy. I 
have had bad luck in my surroundings ; I 
mean in my pals. I have been a man about 
town, Wynn, ever since I was a little chap 
in jackets ; and city life came naturally to 
me — the life of a flaneur on a boulevard, 
or a lounger in a club. But I see it all 
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now. I see what a fellow really wants 
when he comes to a certain stage, and I 
see that others have it because they have 
worked up to the point. I have spent all 
my life uselessly. I wish I had joined 
Fotheringham in chambers when we left 
Trinity together, as I once meant to do." 

"Fotheringham, the barrister, the man 
who wrote that capital book last year — was 
he at Trinity with you ? " 

" Yes. And, would you believe it ? we 
were such pals ; we were, though, awfully 
good friends. And I like the man still; 
like him thoroughly, though I have not 
spoken to him for ages, and though I do 
not see him twice in a year ! " 
" He is a clever fellow." 
" Yes ; and we were to have taken 
chambers together; only I went to Paris, 
you see, and was caught up in a sort of 
whirl of many pleasant things, and there 
was an end of me; while Fotheringham 
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buried himself alive, as it seemed to me 
at that time. He took to law and litera- 
ture, and law and literature have served 
him well. And so matters have turned 
out quite differently for us both, Wynn. 
Fotheringham is master of Woodlands, 
and is to marry Lady Roewentworths 

pretty daughter next week ; whilst I 

By Jove ! why cannot somebody make 
a man of me yet ? Eh ! surely I am still 
young enough not to say die ? " 

"You did a lot for me. Jack," said his 
friend, kindly, "and I wish I could do 
anything in the world that would be any 
good to you.** 

" Oh, I did not do anything for you, 
Wynn; it was your own wise head, not I. 
Alas ! but for yourself, I should probably 
have done very differently for you, and 
have expected complacently only the usual 
results. If you had gone to the bad, you 
know, I should not have wondered, and 

VOL. II. p 
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I suppose I would have watched you in 
the devil's train, going down the hill 
with grim resignation, and have merely 
shrugged my shoulders philosophically, and 
said, * It is what they will all do.' No ; it 
is not thanks to me that you have come no 
croppers, Harry. No, you owe it all, cer- 
tainly and totally, to your superior self." 

" Not entirely so," laughed Sir Harry. 
" I am not so superhumanly superior. No, 
I take it I owe more than we either of us 
know yet to a certain evening in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, before I had been much more 
than a week in town." 

" Ha ! la robe de heliotrope ! " laughed 
Jack. 

"Yes, that is about it," responded Sir 
Harry. " But besides this," he went on, 
''you have more to do with my steady- 
going, Jack, than any merit I can take on 
myself." 

" No, it is only your luck, old boy; your 
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luck all round. But I will not croak any 
more to-night, nor pour out my sentimental- 
izing any longer in music, or the neigh- 
bourhood will complain. By Jove! it is 
half-past twelve o'clock — I must be off, 
Wynn ; and don't mind me, old fellow, for 
it is really a tremendous comfort to come 
and talk it all out to you." 

**Come as often as you like," said his 
friend, readily. *' Have another cigar. I 
do owe you a lot. Jack, let you say what 
you like ; and it is no merit of mine, I 
know, that I have not gone in for every- 
thing as madly as anybody else — ^and come 
to grief, like many another fellow, before 
my first season was over. It is not my 
merit ; it is a good deal due to you. Jack, 
as well as to Prince's Gate. I know it 
well, and I do wish I could pull you 
straight. Could you not give it all up. 
Jack, and turn a new leaf over in time." 

Jack lit a cigar leisurely, and stared 
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Straight into the lamp-light as he listened ; 
then he turned to young Sir Harry, as he 
stood tall and lithe beside him, his fair 
sunburnt face clouded with grave anxiety 
for his friend. Those bright blue eyes of 
his, clear and free, as they were, both from 
all expression of dissipation or the light of 
false excitements, were a curious contrast 
to the pain and weariness of Jack Field- 
ing's own. 

There was but five years* difference 
between the ages of these two ; but to-night, 
looking at them both, one so fresh, and 
bright, and vigorous, the other so care- 
worn and almost haggard, it seemed as if 
there might be five-and-twenty instead. 

*' Look here," at length exclaimed Jack, 
stretching out his hand, " if you will help 
me, Wynn, I will give the thing a try." 

** Help you — of course I will, old fellow, 
any way in the world I can." 

" Well, I will think about turning over 
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that new leaf. You are an M.P., and 
might give me a lift, you know ; and there 
is Fotheringham, he would do anything he 
could for me, I am convinced. So I will 
really think it over, and look round it all, 
for I am tired of this old life, as tired as 
ever I can be ; and if there is any way 
out of it open to me, I will follow it up — 
I will." 

" Yes, do go to Fotheringham, and have 

a talk over it : and I will speak to Mr. 

Riches, our county member, to-morrow 

afternoon ; and don't be so downhearted, 

old man, about Lady Blanche. I would 

really give her a chance of saying ' no.' " 

" Oh, she has said it a thousand times 
already, in a thousand ways — if not point- 
blank," said Jack, dolefully. "There is no 
use in me saying anything more to her." 

" Try again. Jack ; try again, and try 
in plain downright English — for once, try 
with all your heart, again." 
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" I am sure it will be, with all my 
heart," the other answered. 

" Then you must succeed." 

*' You are an awfully good fellow, Wynn. 
How odd it seems to have had this chat 
with you. Two months ago I played the 

Mentor to you by way of and now — 

« 

you turn round and show me the way in 
which I should go." 

" And I wish you good speed. Jack, 
when you commence that journey, and 
fair success with the Lady Blanche." 

" Heighho ! that is another affair, Wynn. 
Good-night. I will get a hansom round 
the comer, I have no doubt Good-night, 
— I shall probably knock up against you 
to-morrow." 

" Good-night, Jack, good-night ' 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ON THE BALCONY. 



At five o'clock the next day, Jack found 
himself rather sad and disconsolate, not- 
withstanding all Harry's encouragement. 

It was Sunday, and he was in his usual 
place, for that day and at that hour, 
sauntering round the monument of 
Achilles ; but he had the unpleasant con- 
sciousness that Lady Blanche was not 
among the crowd. 

He could find her nowhere — let him 
search and saunter in every direction. He 
knew that she was to have lunched with 
Lady Ridgeway in Park Lane. But he 
had not heard her make that engagement 
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to drink afternoon tea with Cicely at 
Prince's Gate — where, in point of [fact, 
she had just arrived at that very moment ; 
whilst Jack was wandering solitary amid 
the gay Sunday crowd. 

How bright and gay indeed it had all 
seemed to him a few seasons ago, and how 
terribly it all bored him now ! 

Always the same people to meet, he felt 
— always the same number of bows to 
make, the same Beauties to see, the same 
civilities to exchange, the same compli- 
ments to pay. 

Jack was unhappy to-day, and felt the 
nothingness of it all ! 

* And this,' he thought, ' was one of the 
things upon which he had spent his life. 
Among such an assembly as this a few 
years ago it had seemed to him to be a thing 
of desire, to be bowed to by Lord Rayment ; 
to be touched on the shoulder by Cecil 
Banger ; to be greeted so sweetly by Lady 
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Ridgeway, or to be beckoned to a place 
beside her own by the Duchess of St. 
Mars. And for all this popularity of the 
crowd, this *' being in favour " with the 
leaders of society, and for far many more 
things still more trifling and useless (as it 
now seemed to him), he had expended his 
youth, his substance, and the brightest, 
best years of his life. 

* They shall not have the whole of it, 
though — no, hang it, they shall not,' he 
murmured to himself as, passing her Grace 
of St. Mars with a bow, and declining 
the still kinder encouragement of Mrs. 
Fitzaddle to take a seat beside her, he 
went off for a long meditative walk alone. 

' I will pull myself together, by Jove I 
will!* he continued; * for Harry Wynn 
will help me, and Fotheringham has not, 
I am quite sure, forgotten me, and — and — 
well, I will talk about it — yes, I will talk 
about it to Blanche to-morrow.' 
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Blanche was in fact herself talking 
'about it/ just at that very moment, to 
some one else. 

Something — quite unaccountable — had 
suddenly roused up in her a keen interest 
in Cicely Browne. 

A feeling had come to her that Cicely 
would understand and would sympathize 
with her. 

And she fancied, that if she only knew 
Cicely well enough to talk openly to her 
of their two different lives, and of their 
several views and prospects, she might 
gain an insight, as it were, into the younger 
girl's heart and sentiments, and might even 
perhaps catch, if but for the gleam of a 
passing moment, a warm reflection of that 
heart's brightness within her own. 

* Cicely Browne always looks as if she 
enjoyed life,' mused Lady Blanche to her- 
self, 'and I never seem to feel any 
pleasure in it now.' 
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So, therefore, she had gone to drink tea 
with Cicely — in obedience to a caprice and 
a whim ; and she arrived in a hansom, 
indeed (accompanied only by her maid), 
driving up to the door just as Belinda, 
walking slowly home from the church in 
Ennismore Gardens, also reached Prince's 
Gate. Blanche, meeting that staid lady on 
the doorstep, introduced herself. Smiling 
in her most genial and pleasant way, she 
said, after the first greetings were over — 

" Of course I have often heard of you, 
Miss East, and I have, in fact, once really 
met you. Do you remember one day you 
came into Lady Ridgeway's when I was 
sitting there ? '* 

" Yes, yes, I remember quite well," 
Belinda had assured her — with the ad- 
denda, ** you were talking in the back 
drawing-room with that very amusing 
young man." 

" Ah ! yes, so I was — with Jack. That 
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was Jack, Miss East, a great friend of 
Lady Ridgeway s and of mine." 

As she spoke the door opened. 

" Did Miss Browne tell you ? " Lady 
Blanche continued, turning again to Be- 
linda, instead of asking the servant any 
question at all. ** Did Miss Browne tell 
you that I had invited myself to after- 
noon tea ? " 

Belinda quickly and smilingly reassured 
her — 

" Yes, yes. Cicely is expecting you ; 
and I am so very pleased. Pray come 
upstairs, Lady Blanche." 

They walked together, side by side, up 
the broad staircase, with its handsome 
balustrades and soft Persian carpets, — 
talking all the time. 

On the first landing Belinda glanced 
into the morning-room. 

" Ah, she is not here. Wise child ; the 
heat of the room reminds one of the 
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tropics. Come this way, Lady Blanche/' 
and she threw open the door of the large 
drawing-room, which was cool and shaded, 
and most pleasant on this warm afternoon. 
Every window was open, and the sun- 
blinds without hanging low. 

On the broad stone balcony, overlooking 
the fresh green gardens, sat Cicely quite 
alone. 

She sat on a low wicker-chair, under 
a little canopy of white and crimson lawn, 
which, stretching above her head, threw 
a pleasant shade and softened colouring 
around her. 

Negro, her ever-faithful companion, was 
curled up on a cushion near her, and a low 
tea-table stood by her side. 

** Oh, I am so glad to see you," she said, 
as Belinda and Blanche entered the room. 

" Yes, my dear, here is Lady Blanche," 
answered Belinda, serenely. " Now I 
think this is very pleasant for you. I am 
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SO glad ; and I hope you have a cup of 
tea for us, my dear, for it has turned 
terribly hot, not a bit of shadow between 
this and Ennismore Gardens of an after- 
noon ; and Mr. Blane's sermon was very 
long, and I got a little sleepy, although 
it was quite remarkably good," Belinda 
rippled on placidly as she undid her 
bonnet-strings, standing just within the 
window, while Cicely drew Blanche out 
on to the balcony, and set another little 
wicker-chair for her beside the tea-table 
under the cool shadow of the awning. 

**Yes, here I am — come with alacrity, 
you see ! " said Lady Blanche. '* I have 
been wishing very much to come and 
see you. It seems to me we have all 
penetrated into your seclusion one by one. 
First Lady Ridge way, then Sir Harry, 
and now I ; and next time," she added, 
laughingly, '' I will bring Jack with me, 
too." 
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" I am sure we shall be delighted to see 
him — shall we not, Belinda ? " 

"Yes, I am sure — certainly, any friend 
of Lady Blanche's," murmured Belinda, 
vaguely. 

"A very great friend," continued Blanche, 
with a slight deepening of her rich colour. 
" I will bring him some day, for I know 
he is dying to come. I must introduce 
him really into this delicious retreat ; and 
we must present him to Miss Belinda. 
But, now I think of it, she knows him 
already. Do not you remember Jack ? 
Yes, you have seen him. Miss East, — you 
saw him at Lady Ridgeway's that day — 
don't you recollect ? " 

" What, that very agreeable young man 
who showed me the paroquet in Lady 
Ridgeway s aviary ? Why, Tm sure we 
should enjoy his visit extremely — I am 
sure of it indeed." 

"Then Jack shall come," affirmed Lady 
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Blanche, decisively, sitting down on the 
low chair by Cicely's side. 

" Now," she exclaimed, ** have you a cup 
of tea ready for Miss East ? " 

" I have," said Cicely, with a quiet, 
amused smile at her enthusiastic ways ; 
" and here is a cup for yourself. You must 
put in the proper quantity of cream and 
sugar — just as you like it, Lady Blanche, 
will you, please ? " 

" I will — many thanks. Oh ! I am glad 
to have some tea, and so enchanted to be 
in peace, too. I am so tired after all that 
gabble of Lady Ridgeway*s Sunday men ! " 

Cicely laughed as Belinda repeated, with 
an air of disapproval and amazement — 

** Sunday men ! " 

" Does she have quite a separate set for 
Sundays ? " asked Cicely, presently. 

"Oh no, not altogether. There is 
always the special favourite, of course. 
Captain Fitzarthur for the moment, as it 
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happens ; in a week or two it will be 
somebody else. But on Sundays they 
seem always oppressive to me. There is 
a force and continuance about them that 
is lacking on other days — a sort of feeling 
of ^ still they come! I get tired of it, I 
know ; and then Lady Ridgeway is several 
degrees more sentimental and ridiculous 
and empress^ of a Sunday. She was quite 
affected with the depth of her own feelings, 
do you know, to-day." 

" And after all," said Cicely, laughing a 
little demurely, and with quaint cynicism 
of expression for which the other had 
scarcely given her credit— " after all, can 
she ever really feel ? " 

"In a sense — yes/' said Blanche, im- 
patiently ; and then she applied herself to 
her tea. 

No further explanation or analysis of 

Lady Ridgeway's feelings followed, and 

Cicely asked no more questions. She 
VOL. 11. Q 
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bent forward to administer a portion of 
cake to her pug. 

" My dear, I am hot, very hot," said 
Belinda, from within the room. 

"Will you not go up and rest, dear," 
responded Cicely, in compassionate tones. 

*' I will, if Lady Blanche will excuse 



me. 



" Oh, certainly ; do not think of me, 
please. I hope I have not disturbed any 
of your Sunday arrangements ? " 

" No, not in the least," exclaimed Cicely. 
" I always sit out here before dinner on 
Sundays. I have been to church, of course, 
in the morning; and now I can imagine 
nothing pleasanter than to talk to you for 
the next two hours. Lady Blanche — if you 
will be so good," she continued, "as to 
stay here and talk to me." 

" Just exactly what I came to do," said 
Blanche, graciously; and the two girls 
looked across at each other with an en- 
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thusiastic glow of dawning friendship in 
their eyes. " I came simply to talk to you, 
and I have wanted to come for such a long 
time." 

" I am so glad." 

"And I am glad, too, my dear," called 
out Belinda from the drawing-room ; "very 
glad, for now you have Lady Blanche 
Ethridge's company I may really go up 
and rest." 

"Yes, do go, Belinda dear, for the re- 
mainder of the evening ; do, Belinda," 

"Well, I will, my love. It is a kind 
suggestion ; and now you have Lady 
Blanche I may. Ah ! I am so glad," she 
added, turning to Blanche suddenly as she 
came forward to the balcony, " I am so 
glad you have come ; it is often so dull for 
the dear young thing, you know." 

" But she always has you, Miss East ? " 

" Yes, Belinda," cried Cicely ; " how you 
do talk ! " 
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"Ah, that IS all very well, my dear, 
having me with you ; but young people 
should have others of their own age to 
mix with, as I often said to Mr. Browne, 
your father, and to Mr. Garth, since he 
died/' 

"And they did not agree with you, 
either of them," said Cicely, laughing; 
"and as far as being tired oi you goes — 
neither do I agree. No one could be 
dull with you, Belinda — only I do wish 
you would go upstairs and rest." 

"Well, I am off, then. And, Lady 
Blanche, you will really stay ? " 

" As long as Miss Browne will let 
me." 

" Then I think you will not go away in 
a hurry,'' replied Belinda, as she gathered 
up her belongings and slowly departed 
upstairs. 

Cicely poured Blanche out another cup 
of tea. 
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" Thanks, so much," said Blanche ; "your 
tea IS refreshing, and I had felt so tired 
before I came in. What a dear is Be- 
linda ! " 

" Is she not ? She is the best being in 
creation ; and she has been like the sweetest 
of mothers to me ! *' 

" I can quite imagine it. I think I shall 
love her almost as much as you do. But 
why does she not marry your guardian, 
Mr. Garth ? " 

"Marry Mr. Garth ?— Belinda ! " 

The colour started to Cicely's cheek and 
ran hotly over it for an instant. It seemed 
such a very odd idea. And Blanche was 
so precipitate. 

Blanche was eyeing her quickly and, 
keenly now, and with some surprise. 

" Is the idea so very extraordinary ? " 
she asked ; " or have I said anything very 
dreadful ? Why should she not marry 
him ? I have heard a good deal about 
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him ; but no, — surely not, oh no ! — ^you do 
not intend to many him yourself ? " 

Cicely looked somewhat shocked. The 
grim countenance of the head of the house 
of Garth and Browne suggested nothing 
of romance or marriage to her mind. 

Evidently Lady Blanche knew nothing 
of him, or of the whole subject in question, 
or, at all events, of the arrangements of her 
father's will. Certainly, Blanche had never 
heard of Frank Bullion, or of any of the 
schemes proposed ; and of Mr. Garth she 
very naturally knew little. Only she had 
deeper and wider knowledge of human 
nature than had Cicely, and consequently 
came to quicker and shrewder conclusions 
than did that unconscious girl. 

Mr. Garth seemed a curious and rather 
complex fact in the general surroundings 
of life to Blanche just then, as the thought 
of him suddenly occurred to her. But 
Cicely went on — " He does not like me ; 
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quite the contrary," she said, rather sadly. 
" I do wish he would marry Belinda. I 
think it is a beautiful idea ; why then she 
might represent the house of Garth and 
Browne instead of me. How charming ! " 

" But do you represent it, you little 
quaint, demure thing ? " 

" Oh yes, I do. Do you not know that ? 
That is my destiny. I have got it all ; all 
its responsibility, and interests, and dignity, 
on my shoulders." 

"And its fortunes, too," said Blanche, 
smiling. " Not such a bad destiny, after 
all. Miss Cicely." 

"Oh yes, it is; at least, I think so. I 
do not want the fortunes ; I do not in the 
least care for them ; and their dignities 
and responsibilities, with which Mr. Garth 
is always trying to impress me, are all only 
a trouble to me." 

" But if you happen to want to marry a 
poor man ? " 
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" That IS just what is so dreadful ! I 
must not do it ! " 

" Not many ? " 

"Not marry without my guardian's 
consent." 

" Whew ! And it is probable his con- 
sent will not quite go with your selection, 
dear ? " 

" Quite certain," said Cicely, with a very 
melancholy, but at the same time a very 
decided, air. "It is quite certain that it 
will not." 

" And has he selected ? " 

Cicely assented, with a sigh. 

"And your taste does not go with his 
decision ? Have you seen the selection ? " 

" No ; but I am sure that my taste will 
not go with it. My point of view seems 
more than a hundred thousand miles away 
from his. We could never agree about — 
well, about a selection of that kind." 

" Dear me ! now this grows very in- 
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teresting ; here is a really deep complica- 
tion. But, Miss Browne, or dear little 
quaint, demure, sweet Cicely — for do let 
me call you so — you would not throv? away 
your position, and all the pleasant results 
of your life, for the sake of some one 
single person ? Now, would you ? " 

" I think I would," Cicely said, blushing 
deeply. ** At least I know — not speaking 
of any one person in particular — that I 
hold fortune to be quite the smallest thing 
in life. ' Caring,' if even only for a friend, 
is something infinitely more precious to me 
than anything fortune can buy. Oh, Lady 
Blanche, I have tried and proved how 
utterly powerless fortune is to bring me 
anything worth having at all. All my 
riches have never brought me anything I 
could care about — not all my life. I have 
never had any one to care for me, save 
Belinda, and my little black-nosed pug ! 
And now, do you know, I feel quite sure 
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that all the things which wealth can buy 
are not worth a single real heart-feelmg, 
a single thrill of caring for some one — 
even," she added a little pensively, " even 
if you are not quite sure that you are cared 
for again." 

" And if you were quite sure." 

'* Then I think one could be so happy, 
that no poverty could take away from, 
nor no wealth add to, the feeling," said 
Cicely, with composed and unquestionable 
assurance in her tone. 

Lady Blanche sighed and turned away 
from her, gazing from under the fringe of 
the balcony tent out towards the g^en 
trees beyond. 

Then she shook her head. " I wonder," 
she hesitatingly said, and then paused once 
more. " I wonder if this view of life is 
right? — I fear it is a very youthful and 
romantic view to take of it all. And — 
how odd it is, how we have reached this 
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subject ! For it is the very one on which 
I wished to talk to you, — on which I felt a 
sudden impulse to talk to you yesterday 
afternoon." 

" What — ? Of my heavy inheritance,- of 
the wealth of Mr. Garth's and my father's 
firm ? " asked Cicely, a little surprised. 
She felt there was something curiously 
sympathetic to her in Lady Blanche's 
manner and tone, and she was inclined to 
talk to her, or inclined to listen to any- 
thing she might have to say. But she was 
a little surprised, notwithstanding. " Did 
you come to ask me, Lady Blanche, how I 
liked it all ? " 

"It almost seems* as if I had, does it 
not ? But no — no, that is not exactly 
what I wanted to say. You look so happy. 
Cicely." 

" But it is not the wealth of the firm of 
Garth and Browne that makes me feel so," 
she answered smiling. 
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" No ? " 

" No, certainly not. But, Lady Blanche, 
really, all my wealth, as they call it, and 
my heavy concern in the old firm, is not 
an interesting thing to talk about, — I try 
to forget it as much as I can." 

" But it approaches what I want to say," 
said Blanche, persistently. '* I want to ask 
you — now may I ? Do you think — really 
think — after a lifelong experience of 
wealth and all that it can bring, do you 
really think that the best things in life 
cannot be bought with money ? " 

" I do, most certainly." 

"And does your happiness — for I see 
you are happy — does it come, then, from 
quite another source ? " 

'* If I am happy," said Cicely — " and I 
do think that I am — I am quite sure that it 
must come from just the same cause that 
may bring happiness to the peasant, the 
poorest peasant on a wild hillside. I do 
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not think there is any difference between 
us in that respect, do you know. It is like 
the sunshine, it falls quite equally upon us 
all — do you not think that about happiness? 
about the only real kind which is an 
indestructible * something ' within ourselves. 
For my part I am happy — first, because 
it is my nature, in spite of everything, to 
de happy ; and, secondly, now I am 
specially happy," she added, a little sadly. 
** Well, perhaps, for all I know, without 
any good or substantial cause at all ! But 
it is not from any possession I have, but 
from — a feeling." 

"And you think that particular feeling 
is one of the good things of life to be had 
without any money at all to buy it. Well, 
I wonder." 

" I am sure the things which can only 
be had for money do not deserve to be 
called good." 

**An extreme view, I imagine," said 
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Blanche, with meditative composure. " But 
I somehow like it to-day. And now for 
your good things, let us see. First and 
foremost, 'caring,' I suppose, as you say, 
for some one, that is a pleasant feeling. 
It certainly cannot be had for money, nor 
(for the matter of that, unless it comes . 
naturally) for anything else ; and then love, 
— ^love in return. Cicely ! Ah ! what say 
you of it ? Has life taught you that f/tat 
cannot be bought for money either ? " 

" Not if it is real love." 

"And you believe love. Cicely, to be 
worth more than all other possessions ; you 
think it a thing worth living for in itself } " 

" I cannot imagine anything else that is 
worth living for," said Cicely, firmly ; " un- 
less," she added, with a thoughtful air, 
" unless it were duty — right and duty, you 
know ; and that resignation to a ' must-be ' 
that might come — they say it does come — 
after life, and all we care for in it, had been 
given up." 
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" Does it come always, then, if love has 
been given up ? " said Blanche. " Resig- 
nation and a new source of happiness 
without it." 

"Yes, if our love is given up from a 
right motive," said Cicely, thoughtfully. 
"It must be hard ; but I am sure it does." 

" But not when poor Cupid is given up 
from a wrong one — a, motive in any way 
false." 

" Oh ! Lady Blanche, what motive could 
make one give up love if we had once 
found it ? " Cicely answered, with passion- 
ate eagerness. " What motive — save 
some stern duty, that demanded sacrifice 
with a voice stronger — than even love 
itself?" 

" Duty," murmured Blanche, slowly. " I 
wonder what zs duty. Oh, Cicely, — I may 
call you Cicely, did you not say so ? it is 
such a sweet, soft name." 

" Yes, certainly, do call me so. I like 
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some people to call me by my name — and 
so few people do." 

" Then I may ; and you call me Blanche. 
Listen, Cicely, dear, sweet little friend, I 
want to talk to you about all this. Why 
are you so sympathetic to me, I wonder ? 
Why do I want so much to talk to you ? " 
continued the elder girl. " Who can account 
for these things } I think it is because 
you see life from such an unconventional 
point of view, because you do not measure 
everything with exactly the social line that 
we do. And I am sure you would never 
act as I am acting, feel as I feel, and do as 
I am doing at the present time. No, I am 
sure of it, you would never love him, 
utterly and desperately as I do, and yet be 
the ruin — the complete ruin of Jack ! " 

" Oh ! Lady Blanche." 

"Yes, the ruin; the boy loves me. Cicely. 
Yes, I have got his love, and I toss it 
away from me day by day, evening by 
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evening, and season after season. For the 
last three years and more I have been 
doing it, discarding him, just as I have 
tossed away the faded bouquets he has 
brought me fresh and beautiful every night 
I have gone to a ball. And yet I love him ; 
I love him despairingly, little friend. It is 
true — it is all true ; and is it madness, 
Cicely ? What do you say ? " 

" You will be sorry for it some day, I 
am afraid. I think you will, I must say." 

" Do you think I shall ? Yes, yes, I 
think so too. Cicely. I think it is probable 
— quite certain, in fact. For never, never, 
will I love any man as I love my Jack." 

" But well, then, my dearest," began 
Cicely, eagerly 

" Ah ! we should be so poor, so ter- 
ribly, so superhumanly poor," interrupted 
Blanche ; " it would be madness, far worse 
than madness, to marry him, dear. Better 
for us both just to stay as we are ; only 

VOL. II. R 
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one cannot stay, one must *go on' some- 
how." 

" But would you mind so very much 
being poor ? " 

** Not for myself so much," said Blanche, 
throwing up her small proud head. " I 
think I could face most things, as far as I 
am myself concerned, if I had Jack. But 
it is what the world will say, Cicely — one 
hates to think of it. And then, oh, then, 
there are so many things one would like 
to have which would be impossible if one 
were poor." 

" I cannot really fancy anything one can 
care for apart or separate from those one 
loves," said Cicely, in a low tone. 

" There is a good deal in that," replied 
Blanche, ruefully. " I know if I were 
married now — to any one else, I mean — 
and if I saw Jack, just hanging about 
the ball-room in his old usual way, I am 
sure I should care for nothing in life in 
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comparison with a word from him. And 
if I saw him, as I fear I should, going 
lower and lower down into the mire, in 
which he is even now fast sinking, I would 
always think of these three happy seasons 
we have had together, and I should be 
miserable because I had not married 
him — and that I know." 

" Then why do you not marry him ? " 
" How can I ? Ah, Cicely," she pre- 
sently continued, "it is all very well for 
you. You theorize very prettily on the 
subject now. But look at these rooms of 
yours, and these large, delicious balconies, 
and your victoria and your splendid horses, 
how could you give them all up ? " 

" I have had them always," replied Cicely, 
"and I can assure you I did not know 
what people meant by being — well, really 
and intensely happy until — as it seems to 
me — just the other day." 

" And then you were happy ! — when ? — 
when you got your new set of diamonds ? '' 
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" No, no ; I always knew that I was to 
have them. No, it is quite another feeling ; 
something I must not tell you, and that 
you could never guess." 

" I think — I think I could," said Blanche, 
smiling with an arch glance at her. " But, 
it is happy for you. You need not sepa- 
rate the two, Cicely. There are the 
diamonds safe in your possession. And 
you may — you can, accept the man you 
love, when the hour comes, dear, and keep 
your honour and glory as well into the 
bargain." 

" Not my wealth ; and I suppose you 
mean my honour and glory by that. That 
is just what I know I shall not keep." 

" But why ? " 

" For the reasons I just told you — or 
at least hinted to you, for the story would 
be a long one to tell. But I know only 
this, that I feel quite convinced that my 
position and my happiness will prove two 
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different and separate affairs in my case 
also, and that they cannot be joined to- 
gether in any sort of way. I shall have 
to choose some day between the two." 

"And if so, you will choose, I sup- 
pose " 

** Happiness," said Cicely, in a low, 
decided tone. ** Yes, if it should ever 
be my blissful fate to be called on to 
decide." 

" And it is mine to decide now ; and yet 
I cannot do it," said Lady Blanche, despair- 
ingly. " Ah, Cicely, why cannot you make 
me see it all with your eyes ? " 

" I wish I co6*ld," said Cicely. " But 
why, Lady Blanche — why is it that you do 
not marry ? " 

" Because," said Blanche, ** the only 
persons whom I am supposed to be 
allowed to marry are Lord Atherton or 
Lord Lisle. I do not wish to marry 
either without any love for them ; and how 
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can I love them when with every sentiment 
of my heart and soul I love my Jack ? " 

*•' Oh, Lady Blanche — then of course you 
could not." 

" Of course I could not — ^but that is just 
what I cannot get anybody to see but you. 
Lord Lisle does not expect my heart, he 
says, *not under the circumstances.* But 
I wonder what he does expect," continued 
Blanche — *' what is left to give him ? for, 
Cicely, with every bit of me I think I love 
Jack." 

"Then " 

"Then why not marry him, you are 
going to say ? How can I, we should be 
so poor ? " 

** So very, very poor ? " Cicely murmured 
in an undertone. " I suppose I cannot 
know how much that really means, or it 
would appear worse to me." 

" It really means," said Blanche, decidedly, 
" pretty well all the worth of sublunary 
life to us." 
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" Then cannot two people who love 
each other be happy without a great 
deal ? " 

" Well, we should not starve exactly for 
the matter of that," continued Lady Blanche. 
" We should have enough to keep body and 
soul together; but then — one appears to 
get the necessaries of life by nature, it 
seems to me; one never take them into 
consideration at all when thinking of one's 
incomes. Of course I have a pittance of my 
own settled on me by my dear grandmother ; 
and Jack, I know, has a wee thing some- 
where, that comes in in dividends, which 
he is always going down to the city to 
obtain ; but that goes, I believe, in cigars, 
and I fancy is not enough even to buy him 
gloves. He wears such beautifully fitting 
gloves ; and then, ther.e is his tailor — for I 
know I should not at all like Jack if he 
did not wear a good coat.*' 

" Oh, how can you say so ? " 
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" No, I should not ; and then there are 
his hats — Lincoln and Bennett's. I know 
they are expensive, Cicely ; and Jack is 
continually requiring a new hat. Could 
you go and marry a man — ^whom you 
loved ever so intensely — if your imprudent 
marriage was simply the cause of him 
wearing a cheap old hat in the end ? Oh, 
Cicely, there it is, you see ; and I am sure 
Jack would feel just the same towards me 
if I had to wear ready-made dresses." 

" I do not think he would." 

" Oh yes, he would. But I might get 
the better of that. I tell you what it is, 
Cicely, I should go to Whitely's. Have 
you ever been there } " 

"No, never. But why to Whitely's ? 
What do you mean "i " 

" Ah ! because all the young wives who 
make poor marriages do go to Whitely's, 
my dear, for there they get such pretty 
things so cheap. Not that I ever bought 
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any, you know; but I will tell you who 
took me there, if you like." 

" Who, dear ? " 

*' It was Kathleen O' Brian," continued 
Blanche, most seriously. ** You know she 
did it — she would do it — she made a love 
marriage with her own cousin. Lord 
Desmond 0'Brian*s son ; and he is at the 
bar, just as Jack is — and for years and years 
he did nothing ; but now he works hard, 
and he is doing very well. And, Cicely, 
of all the people I know in our big 
Babylon, Kathleen 0*Brian is the very 
happiest. Yes, she is ever so much 
happier than I am ; of that I am sure." 

" And she has married for love ?" 

" Yes, for love, and for nothing but love. 
Of course it was very foolish, and im- 
prudent ; but she gets on. She works and 
manages beautifully, and gets as pretty a 
dress from Whitely's, I tell you, — as I 
can, even for three times the money, from 
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Madame de Rouge. So that is just it, you 
see. Cicely — ^and when I look at Kathleen, 
and see how happy she is, I often feel 
tempted, sorely tempted, to many Jack." 

" I should have thought you had the 
courage for anything — or, at least, for any- 
thing. Lady Blanche, that was really right 
and good." 

"Yes, I have courage imtil I think of 
Jack in a bad hat, and then I feel terribly 
dismayed. Then, there is my mother, too ! 
she will not hear of it, — if I married him it 
would be a very great blow to her. But I 
am sure I need not let that altogether 
influence me ; for if I marry Lord Lisle, I 
know it will be much worse for her in the 
end ; for I should become such a bad — ah ! 
such a bad woman — ^that I am certain I 
could be a good daughter no more. Not 
that I am one now, I am afraid ; only I do 
my best now — and I should then feel that 
I could never forgive her if she had thus 
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quite spoilt my life ; and I know she 
would become fond of Jack, Cicely. No 
one could go on always hating him." 

" Oh no, I am sure not ; but then I 
wonder which is the right after all, — if 
your mother wants Lord Lisle ? " 

" Ah ! you must not go round with a 
fresh argument on the other side of the 
question, backing up the forces against 
Jack. Oh, Cicely, do not vere round like 
a weathercock, now." 

"No, I am not veering round, only if 
your mother wants it " 

"My mother does not realize or know. 
It cannot be right to do what would make 
me a bad-hearted woman." 

" Ah ! I think you are unduly hard in 
anticipation upon yourself" 

"No, I am not. I feel I have plenty of 
evil in me, and so has every one for that 
matter. We are all made up of good and 
evil ; circumstances often develop the one 
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or the other. I might become very wicked 
as Lady Lisle, I feel convinced ; and who 
knows, Cicely dear (if I do the other 
thing instead), but I may yet become an 
exemplary domestic angel like Kathleen 
O' Brian, and make a man of Jack." 

"It would be worth trying, if only for 
his sake,*' said Cicely, softly. 

" Yes, and just for his sake I often 
nearly give in. It is something, do you 
know, to feel a man's destiny in your hands 
to the extent which I know surely that 
Jack's fate is in mine." 

" Something worth living for to make a 
true use of such a power, Lady Blanche. 
It would be a work worthy of your real 
self, your best and deepest self, to save 
that life by the sacrifice, for love's sake, 
of all the world holds dear for you," and 
Cicely lit up with a new and eager enthu- 
siasm as this view of it broke afresh over 
her now. 
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"Between you and Kathleen," said Lady- 
Blanche, smiling, with a sudden new sweet 
light coming over her own face, too, as 
she stood up to take farewell of Cicely, 
and glanced down upon the younger girl. 
" Between your unparalleled romance of 
sentiment and theory, and Kathleen's more 
practical example, I believe I may end in 
making the sacrifice, dear, some day, for 
my life is becoming a weariness to me from 
the conflict going on continually, and from 
the difficulty of seeing my way." 

" I hope I am advising you rightly," 
said Cicely. " But I cannot help saying, 
think of it ; think of all you might do for 
him ; how you may render another life so 
happy as well as your own. Try and see 
it with the eyes only of your better self." 

" Ah ! my better self. I wish it would 
always keep the upper hand. For Jack 
does belong to the best self. Cicely, only I 
cannot always listen to him." 
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" Why not ? " 

" Well, when I am at balls sometimes, 
you see, and people come crowding round 
me, then I feel the price at which our 
world holds position. And then I feel as 
if I could marry Lord Lisle, and rest 
satisfied with the prestige his rank would 
bring. But then, Cicely, in the morning, 
working in my little greenhouse among my 
flowers, with the fresh, sweet air blowing 
in upon me, I dream of Jack always, all 
that time, as I work with my little trowel 
and spade, and with my big leather gloves 
on ; and I think of all those songs of his 
about love in a cottage. And then again 
I feel as if I could be very, very happy 
just in the smallest bit of a cottage 
garden, even if Jack were nothing but 
the gardener, and if I had to work all 
day long in my leather gloves. Is it not 

odd } and yet " 

" And yet,*' repeated Cicely. 
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" I suppose I may yet be the Viscountess 
Lisle ! " 

" Oh, no," exclaimed Cicely. 

" Oh, yes, dear. My mother would say 
you are a bad counsellor," said Lady 
Blanche, playfully. " I must go away, and 
not listen to you any more." 

" Think over all we have sS.id, at all 
events," Cicely replied then ; " because I 
do like you, and I feel so sorry, so very 
sorry for Jack. Oh, dear Lady Blanche, 
let me plead on which ever is the side really 
of your better self, of your real, deep, 
loving-hearted self. I suppose some things 
are foolish — I suppose one must not marry 
everybody pne loves; but surely in your 
case it is not entirely foolish, only in some 
points of view." 

" Just so, you little romantic dear thing. 
It is not foolish as you put it. It is only 
all our ambition set against what the world 
terms moonshine — only a position set 
against a heart." 
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" You will regret it if you marry for 
position only, dear, dear Lady Blanche." 

" Ah ! that is precisely what my mother 
says, if I marry for fancy, and not for 
wealth. Well, we shall see. And now 
farewell, my little sweet demure friend. I 
am so glad I have found you, and you 
have been an infinite comfort to me. It is 
nearly dinner hour, I declare ; " and Lady 
Blanche stooped down then, and pressed 
Cicely's cheek lightly with her lips in a soft 
farewell. 

" Good-bye," said Cicely, a quiet, tender 
smile playing over her face, and a grave, 
wistful look coming into her eyes, for a 
moment then. 

** Good-bye." But she kept Blanche 
lingering for an instant longer as she held 
her hand. 

" It is so nice," Cicely said, at length, 
gently, ** to have a friend, a real friend." 

"Very nice, dear," Blanche answered. 
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cordially, as she again kissed Cicely's soft 
warm cheek. "And I am sure I have 
found a real one in you. You give me an 
example ! Make a start on some quixotic 
journey before the end of the season, and 
— I will follow after ! " 

And then with a bright, merry laugh, 
before Cicely could retaliate, she was gone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

*ah! the golden days.' 

It was some time after this before the five 
o'clock tea came off, at which Lady Ridge- 
way and her party had promised to be 
present in Sir Harry Wynn's rooms. 

That tea was not drank for some time 
after the long conversation reported in the 
last chapter. 

The fact was, so many engagements 
crowded quickly on them all just at this 
time. It was found impossible, to begin 
with, for the whole invited party to come 
back in time from the Duke's, as Lady 
Ridgeway had proposed in fixing the 
original day. And without the whole 
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group of friends the proposed little festive 
gathering in Surrey Place would have 
been incomplete. 

The tea, therefore, was deferred from 
day to day, and from week to week, and in 
the interval affairs progressed rapidly in aJl 
directions, and many things occurred. 

First of all it must be reported that 
Sir Harry Wynn Aubrey Wynn became 
gradually, but very certainly, a ver}'' 
fashionable young man. 

He was invited simply everywhere, and 
little more need be said. He was trulv 
bien repandu ; and within those few weeks 
he went to every kind of entertainment 
that social London could afford ! 

He dined with Prince Riccara, lunched 
with the American ambassador, went to 
the Guards* ball, and to all Mrs. F — 's 
tableoMX. He flirted mildly with Lady 
Violet Maywing, under the chestnuts, at 
various breakfasts at Maywing Park. He 
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betted moderately on the Cup Day at 
Ascot, and on several other occasions be- 
sides ; he lost and he won pretty evenly at 
such scenes, but the amusement did not 
fascinate over much ; and as to other kinds 
of betting, he certainly lost one night at 
cards so utterly and irretrievably (for the 
moment), that he felt as he came back to 
Surrey Place that night a wiser and much 
sadder man. It was only, fortunately for 
the scant acres of Arch Aubrey — only on 
this one night. 

This thing did not fascinate him either ; 
and he was quite disgusted with himself 
over the results. He paid up, kept one 
horse instead of two for the remainder of 
the season, and never in such form played 
again. The one horse he kept was the 
good broad-back cob, and on this he rode 
continually morning by morning in the 
Park. 

He went often to the Opera of a night 
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before going to meet ' some one ' at a 
couple of balls, and as (with all this) he 
was seldom absent from his place in the 
House of Commons on any occasion that 
it was really expected of him to be there, 
it may indeed be said that he was fairly 
drawn on with the bright stream ; and that 
he was doing London thoroughly, — burning 
his candle at both ends at once ! 

But then he was young and .vigorous, 
and quite fresh to the whole thing. It 
had no feeling of the treadmill for him. 

It was his first season, and all was fresh, 
and bright, and delightful, if not as over- 
whelmingly fascinating as it proves to so 
many. 

He went here and there, enjoying him- 
self in a pleasant, hearty kind of way: from 
drawing-room to drawing-room, tasting 
one variety of pleasure after another, see- 
ing everything that was to be seen, doing 
nearly everything that was to be done; 
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and always fit and ready, in good spirits 
and in good heart ; seldom doing anything 
which were better left undone, because 
(besides good principle and high standards) 
he had inherited that excellent thing, a 
fine taste ; and therefore, * good form all 
round * was what everybody declared him, 
in different sorts of phraseology, on all 
sides. For, it was a curious fact that this 
particular description of him, 'good form' 
— quoted, as it was, from Jack Fieldings 
first account of his coming,, to the Pall 
Mall clubs — this description stuck to him, 
for it seemed always exactly to suit- 
So Sir Harry, flitting to and fro^ went 
through a good deal of life of maay kinds. 
He carried a brightness of his own 
about with him everywhere, and it was 
easy to see that he intensely eajoyed his 
first season in town. 

In truth, he was very happy — and from 
another cause, moreover^ besides all that 
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have been said. Besides all he did, all he 
learnt, all he heard of men and things and 
their busy doings in London life, from the 
stately piles of Westminster to Kensington 
and little Surrey Place ; besides all the 
many varieties of scenes and places that 
came before him, there was something 
particularly and personally his own — 
which went on growing and developing 
from bud to blossom, from flower to fruit ; 
a something that ran like a golden thread 
of beauty through the passing days for 
him ; a something that explained his spon- 
taneous happiness more truly than all else 
besides. 

Sir Harry was frequently to be seen in 
Kensington Gardens ; and it was curious 
that, in the midst of so much else ihat 
quite irresistibly occupied him, he should 
find time, day by day, to spend hours 
there — watching and waiting anxiously for 
the appearance of, some one, whom he had 
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first met in these Gardens — for the vision, 
in fact, of Negro, Belinda, and sweet Cicely 
Browne. 

During the hours just before dinner, or 
later still, in the cool evening shades, when 
(with Belinda's portly form walking beside 
her in careful companionship) Cicely would 
often emerge from between the tall pillars 
at the door of Prince's Gate. 

And it was curious how often he saun- 
tered, smoking a quiet cigarette, by the 
Memorial, and how frequently he was found 
waiting until they might turn his way, and 
so give him the opportunity of coming 
forward gracefully and without the appear- 
ance of having watched for their coming, 
as indeed he had done. 

Belinda expressed invariably well feigned 
surprise at seeing him ; but Cicely (who 
really certainly felt no surprise, only glad- 
ness and complete satisfaction at the vision 
of him) §oon learnt to feign nothing, and 
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soon came to say nothing either, but to 
greet him with a soft smile of welcome as 
she took his hand, and as he turned along 
with them. 

These were pleasant evening strolls, 
after the heat and glare and dust of the 
day ; and they were none the less pleasant 
perhaps, because, just now and then, Be- 
linda became exhausted and would sink 
placidly on to a vacant corner of some 
well-filled seat, while the other two were 
left to wander down the long green alleys 
of the Gardens or across the grass towards 
the round pond without her ; certainly 
they did enjoy the quiet solitudes when 
left en tite-a-tete. 

Each time as they walked they compared 
notes, as they expressed it, exchanging 
feelings, thoughts, views, and aspirations 
upon all subjects, and becoming continually 
more mutually contented with one another 
as they found how very closely they agreed. 
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Their views of life, their thoughts about 
nearly everything, seemed to flow so 
naturally into the same channel, that they 
came daily and quite spontaneously to 
mingle their young hearts* best and deepest 
feelings in a sweet current of ready sym- 
pathy, that daily sprang more easily and 
became more pleasant to them both. 

Sir Harry was the principal talker, how- 
ever, at these times. 

His conversation being often quite 
curiously boyish and unsophisticated, and 
being generally very personal, as a youth- 
ful spontaneous flow of confidences is often 
apt to be. But Cicely never tired of it ; 
she was always quite delighted to listen to 
him ; and it somehow pleased her intensely 
to feel that day by day she grew to know 
him more really and intimately, and that 
she became daily more familiar with the 
names and characters of every person he 
cared about, and especially with every 
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detail of the things animate and inanimate, 
and of all places and scenes that had an 
interest for him ia his own old home at 
Arch Aubrey. 

Cicely felt she could have entered under 
the old gateway at Arch Aubrey, passed 
through the low door, traversed the hall, 
and penetrated every corner of the quaint, 
antiquated towers witkout guide or di- 
rection, so thoroughly had she come to 
know it all I 

She knew all the people,, too ; * the 
boys,' as Sir Harry called them, who 
formed his athletic club on the village 
green^ She knew all about Abel Wright, 
who won the cup at South Lynn ; and the 
name of Ralph Thornby, who was the best 
cricketer in the county, was a household 
word to her ; and so indeed were the 
names of all the other champions of Arch 
Aubrey who were favourites of the young 
squire. 
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She knew every bend of the blue river, 
too; and she could have sketched, from 
description, the old mill wheel below the 
waterfalls, where Sir Harry was wont to 
set his lines at night. 

And she had heard much even of the 
badgers, and the hawks, and the aviary, 
and of all the odd menagerie of wild things 
at Arch Aubrey Towers. 

She grew to speak of all these things 
familiarly on these quiet, sweet summer 
evenings, as they wandered in pleasant 
converse in Kensington Gardens or along 
the Park. 

His was, of the two, the nature which 
gave itself forth most easily. He talked 
and drew her into his own life. While as 
she listened, and yielded right willingly 
sympathy and ready interest, her heart 
glided away half-consciously from out the 
more silent depths of her own life, to 
mingle and flow on in the bright fresh 
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Stream of his. She talked, indeed, much 
less to him than he did to her. 

They were both quite unconscious of this, 
and were both quite satisfied in their happy 
intercourse. But the one curious result 
was, that though they met so often, though 
they conversed so much, the season was 
far on its way, and drawing quickly to its 
close (and their romance also hastening to 
its climax), while still she had as yet told 
Sir Harry nothing of the circumstances of 
her own life. 

He had always so much to say that was 
so bewitchingly interesting; so much to tell 
her that she liked to hear — that in return 
she had told him little ! 

The fact was, there was not much to 
tell of these quiet bygone years of hers. 
And as for the scenes in which these years 
were placed, why, the scenes lay around 
them and need not be described. 

For Princess Gate and Kensington 
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Gardens had been till lately all the world 
she had known. 

She never spoke to him of her guardian, 
or indeed mentioned even the name of 
Mr. Richard Garth, that gentleman being 
still absent in Paris. She had always a 
shyness in speaking of the firm of Garth 
and Browne which she represented, and 
willingly she never even remembered her 
wealth. 

So Sir Harry knew little, and thought 
even less, of anything connected with this 
side of the subject, and his pleasant hours 
at the time were in no way disturbed by 
any memory of Garth and Browne. In 
fact for a long time he never did think of 
this phase of the matter at all. 

The background of sweet Cicely's life, 
and of her business and financial position 
and belongings, never for one moment in- 
truded itself upon him during the happiness 
of these summer weeks. 
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For he was personally quite absorbed in 
herself! It was such a sweet, new thing in 
his own life, this sympathetic intercourse ; 
this congenial, pleasant companionship, so 
completely satisfactory. It was so new 
an experience; it was sp unexpected an 
influence, and so strong. 

Sir Harry felt it was all completely 
perfect for many weeks. And thus, quite 
undisturbed, did the friendship develop 
sweetly, and so on. 

For it went on smoothly for long just 
then, without interruption or discordant sug- 
gestion or idea of possible difficulty in its 
perpetual continuance for all time to come. 

They told each other at the beginning 
of those excursions down the chestnut 
alleys of Jack and Lady Blanche, and they 
both agreed that in their respective posi- 
tions (as friends and confidants to both 
sides) they would do all in their power for 
their two friends. 
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But then they were both astonished to 
see Jack and Lady Blanche go on after 
that fit of dejection they had experienced 
much in the same way. They were 
astonished : for these two were new to that 
sort of life, and but little accustomed to the 
philosophic manner in which love affairs 
with all their ups and downs are carried on 
for years, and through the vicissitudes 
sometimes of many London seasons, in this 
century of grace. 

Love-making has got into an odd con- 
dition in our own modern London. But 
Sir Harry Wynn and Cicely had hardly 
realized this as yet. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A RIVAL OUTDONE. 

What with one thing and another ; — what 
with all the doings and interests which 
have been enumerated, they were well into 
July before a day came when they could 
all accept Sir Harry's invitation to after- 
noon tea. 

Lady Ridgeway herself proposed at 
last a day for that purpose. For, as it 
happened, she wanted to keep Captain 
Fitzarthur at home for that afternoon 
in particular, having just heard a rival 
— another Platonic friend of his — invite 
him to go to Maidenhead for that day. 

Overhearing this, Lady Ridgeway had 
made a gallant charge, hastily making this 
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fresh engagement by catching Sir Harry 
as he passed her in the crowded corridor 
at the German ambassador's one night, 
and claiming his old promise to entertain 
her at tea. It was dexterously done, and 
she much perplexed Sir Harry. For she 
turned round with almost an injured air, 
and laid her hand softly upon his arm, as 
she asked him, in a suppressed tone, *when 
he meant to invite them all to Surrey 
Place ? ' 

Sir Harry thought that she had for- 
gotten all about it. 

** Invite you. Lady Ridgeway ! " he said. 
"Why, I invited you weeks and weeks 
ago. Do you not remember the day we 
went to Hurlingham together ? You pro- 
mised to come the next Wednesday — 
but you played me false ! " 

" Ah, now I recollect. We could not 
get away from the Duke's as we intended," 
she said regretfully. 
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And you have never come since." 

*' Ask me again, Sir Harry, or — stay — 
let me ask myself. May we come now- 
next Wednesday — instead of the one on 
which we failed you six weeks ago ? " 

" Of course you may. You know I shall 
be delighted," he eagerly exclaimed, re- 
turning her pensive scrutiny of his counte- 
nance with a deep, long gaze into her dark 
eyes — using his own too with an acquired 
force which practice, and much variety of 
opportunity indeed, had taught him of late. 
*' You know I shall be delighted, Lady 
Ridgewayi" he repeated. " How kind of 
you to propose — what you know will give 
such genuine happiness to me ! " 

Lady Ridgeway laughed softly and plea- 
santly, and shook her Watteau-painted fan 
at him playfully as he still looked down 
into her pensive, melancholy eyes. 

But she Wanted nothing more of him for 
the moment ; and Captain Fitz had still to 
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be captured and clawed away from the 
detestable siren who was alluring him to 
Maidenhead. 

So Lady Ridgeway released Sir Harry. 

"Very well, we shall come on Wed- 
nesday/' she said conclusively ; and then 
withdrawing her soft gaze from his at 
length, she smiled — a quizzical little well 
satisfied ripple playing over her lips for 
a moment. And as he bowed and stood 
aside to make way for her, she passed on. 
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